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7 THE SUCCESSORS TO THE FATES 


THE EMBLEM OF THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, WHICH_HAS BEEN IN SESSION 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. THE DISTAFF FROM WHICH IS SPUN 
THE THREAD OF LIFE IS HELD TO-DAY BY THE FORCES OF 
MODERN HYGIENE 


THIS ISSUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY—TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
105 East 22d Street, New York ~ + ; : 31 West Lake Street, Chicago 


y the Author of. “"Through ‘the Mill” 
This realistic autobiography of the mill boy, who, after years 
of child labor, raised himself from the submerged, and 
gave himself a college education, will be published » 
_ October 15th. The tang of bitter reality is in~ 
these zraphic pages. A book, to pon- _ 
.. der over in our era of turn-_ 
ing children into” 


dividends 


Illustrated a Wladyslaw T. Benda we F. a T. Merrill. 414 pages. $1.50 net 
14 Beacon St., Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson St.Chicago 


Courts, Criminals and the Camorra By Arthur Train 


Questions of crime red hot under discussion form the basis of this book. 


The workings of the Police Department and the District Attorney's office—of intense concern to all as the 


Rosenthal murder recalls—it explains. 


“Why Do Men Kill?” ‘ Preparing a Criminal Case,” ‘‘ Detectives and Others” are among its topics. 
Fven the fascinating ** Camorra” chapters at the end are founded on long personal experienee and study, 


Majority Rule and 
the Judiciary 


An Examination of Current Pro- 
posals for Constitutional Change 
Affecting the RKelation of the 
Courts to Legislation. 


By William L. Ransom 
of the New York Bar 
“LT wish that sincere men would 
turn to Mr. hansom's book.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(The Outlook) 
60 cents net; postpaid 66 cents 


Criminal 
Responsibility and 
Social Constraint 

By Ray Madding McConnell, Ph.D. 


A thorough and penetrating study 
of the question of crime ina Lits legal 
and s cal aspects—a subject which 
has lately taken on a popular interest 
approximating its great importance to 
society. 

$1.75 net, postpaid $1.85 


Social Insurance 


in Germany 
1883-1911 


Its History. Operations, Results, to- 
gether with a,Comparison with the 
National Insurance Act of JYL1. 


By W. Harbutt Dawson 
Author of “The Evolution of Modern 
Germany.’ 


Prepared expressly to show the re- 
sults of the fir-t twenty-five years’ 


operations of Bismarck’s great social , 


legisl:tion, and supplemented with 
numerous illustrations and plans, it 
stands as the most complete account 
of the German insurance laws that 
has ever appeared anywhere ont of 
Germany. $2.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


ECONOMICS 


Aveling, Edward 
Student’s Murx- - = 


Bagehot, Walter 
Lombard Stiect - - = 


Bax, E. B. 
J.thics ot Socialism - net, 
Outlooks from the New 
Standpoint- - - - net, 
Religion of Socialism, net, 


Bliss, W. D. P. 
Handbook of Socialism, net, 


net, 


Bowley, A. L. | 
Licments of Statistics, net, 


Chalmers, Thomas 
Carisdaan and Civil Economy 
of Large lowns - net, 


.Cunningham, W. 


Use and zibuse of Money, 


net, 
Dawson, W. H. 
Bismarck and State 
docialisnm - - - 
Engels, F. 
Condition of the Working 
Classes in England, net, 


Ensor, R. C. K. 


Miuderu Socialism = = 


Galton, F. W., ed. 
\y orkers on their Industries, 
(Soc; Suence Ser.) - net, 
Gibbins, H. de B. 
lndustrial History of Eng- 
Linid “=t= =02 "> =) '=~ Reb, 
Industry in England - net, 
Goschen, G. F. 
‘Theory of Fureign 
Exchanzes - Spec. net, 


- net, 


net, 


Guyot, Yves 
lconomic J’rejudices, net, 
Vrinciples of Sucial Econu- 
my - - - - - - net, 


Hatfield, R. A. 
Suurter Working Day, 
Hobson, J. A. 
Evolution of Modern 
Capitali-m o- - = 
Industrial System - - 
Problems of Poverty - 


Knox, J. J. 
United States Notes - 


Lafargue, Paul 


Lyvlution of Poverty, 


Laughlin J. L. 
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$1.75 net; pretpaid $1.85 


The Democratic 


Mistake 


By Arthur George 
Sedgwick 


It forms a brilliant contribution to 
precisely the issues of the present 
Presidential campaign, conducted from 
a conservative staudpoint that con- 
siders government a science; it differs 
from all other books suggesting reme- 
dies to prevent evils in this—the 
means it suvgests are administrative, 
not legislative. 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


Youth and the Race 
By Edgar James Swift 


Professor of Psychology and 
Pedagogy in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 


A study of present-day school dis- 
ipline aud organization, with sug- 
gestions, for the improvement of 
both. A plea forthe more intelligent 
study of the real bey, with a view to 
better adapting the school to his 
needs, 

$1.50 net, postpaid $1.64 


The Initiative, 
Referendum, and 


Recall in America 


By Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer 


“An indispensable book for the 
student cf public affairs and a volume 
to be read by cvery citizen who cares 
to take forethought with respect to 
the governmental problems of the 
day.”"—New lork Sun. 

$2.25 net 


153 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Should a married woman— 


Be absolutely dependent upon her husband financially? 
Has she the right to a portion of his income legally set 
aside in her name in return for the part she bears in the 
home? , 


Should she be helpless to prevent her husband from 
mortgaging home and lands when she does not approve 
of the expenditures? 


Is the rearing of children a duty when she is never 
considered and never given a voice in affairs which are 
mutually vital? 


These are some of the problems which are discussed in 


The Wind Before the Dawn 


By DELL H. MUNGER 


@ This is the epic of Kansas. It 1s also the epic of the farmer’s wife. 
It tells the story of a girl, young, vigorous, happy in spite of miserable 
home conditions and the frightful hardships of the prairie pioneers. 
You live through it all with her, never losing courage or the view 
ahead. She marries the man she loves, and then comes her real prob- 
lem as her husband develops the customary attitude of considering 
his wife as a necessary piece of farm 
machinery. A surprising and dra- 
matic situation arises after the com- 
ing to their home of young Noland; 
and the tangled lives straighten out 
finally in a climax which is very dra- 
matic. The real value of the book 
is that it rings true in every line, 


E shall use the Grass- 
hopper as a symbol of | 


this story because one of the 
most thrilling chapters tells 


of the great plague which JUST OUT 


: EIGHT ILLUSTRATION 
| sweeps like a storm cloud ONS IN COLORS 


across the Kansas _ prairies. By Thomas Fogarty 


Whenever you see the Grass- | 4+ ait Book Shops ret $1.35 
hopper think of this. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN city 


» NEW YORK 


BUY FYROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Second 
Edition 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK REPRINTING LOUIS D. ERANDEIS 
Author cf “‘ Fatizue and Efficiency ’’ “Attorney for the People” 


~ FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Publication Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


NEXPECTED, widespread demand has made necessary the reprinting 
thus early of FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY hailed on all sides as 
one of the most important volumes published by the Russell Sage 

Foundation. 
JANE ADDAMS says it is “a most masterly assemblage of the 
very material we have all needed.” 
Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN holds “‘there is nothing comparable 
to it in any literature.” 
The reviewers have been liberal of praise. THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN calls it “‘an invaluable 
work for reference and study’; CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, “‘the 
argument in behalf of humanity is quite unanswerable”; BUSTON 
HERALD, ‘“‘destined to play an important part in social thinking 
and social action”; AMERICAN UNDERWRITER, “‘a pioneer 
work in the field.” 
FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY comprises the greater part of the briefs pre- 
pared by Miss Goldmark and submitted by Mr. Brandeis in the defense of the 
10-hour laws for women before the Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio, and 
before the United States Supreme Court in the famous case of Curt Muller v. 
the State of Oregon. : 
In addition, but under the same covers, Miss Goldmark has written a book of 
more than 250 pages, in which she makes clear the relation between the 
physiological effect of fatigue and the problems of overwork in industry, and 
sets forth the practical application of the truths presented in the light of her 
long experience in the work of the National Consumers’ League. The economic 
aspect of regulation, enforcement of labor laws, and the new science of man- 
agement are fully discussed. She puts the whole discussion on a new and pro- 
foundly significant plane. The movement for the protection of working women 


now has its feet on the solid ground of recorded, scientific fact. 


LARGE 8vo PRICE 
893 PAGES POSTPAID 93-50 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED QUARTERS 
116 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, S. 
Opposite Art Institute, near Auditorium, Orchestra Hall and Public Library. 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 
Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 


Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 

Principles and Methods of Relief and Family Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M._Briggs. 

Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term — January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

nN “ Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 

ddams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 
Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 
Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 
Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 


J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 
Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK 


Advaaced work covering a seco::d year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training. They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will. be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 

Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including conferences 
with those in charge. _Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and social literature. Se‘tlement residence may be applied for. 

ADMISSION. 


Requir ements, college course 1n whole or part Tested capacity ath pI actical wor! k 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
31 West Lake Street. After September 20th, 116 Michigan Blvd. S., Chicago 
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APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS 


' SOCIOLOGY 
IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D. 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri. 
This work is a comprehensive survey of the whole field of theoretical sociology from the 
standpoint sof modern functional psychology. Professor Albion W. Small of the University. of 
Chicago, President of the American Sociological Society, regards the book as “a tremendous 
acquisition to our sociological literature.” 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net, Postpaid $3.16. 


THE NEW CITY GOVERNMENT 


By Henry Bruére 


A discussion of municipal administration based upon a survey of ten commission governed 
cities made by the Metz Fund of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. Professor 
E, R. A. Seligman says: “This study is of the utmost interest to all good citizens.” 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


RAILROAD FINANCE 
Bp Frederick A. Cleveland and Fred Wilbur Powell 


This important volume presents a full and comprehensive statement of the principles and 
methods of financing railroads in the United States. 


8v0. Cloth. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND SURE | 


Edited by Professor William Bennett Munro 


The history and growth of these “new weapons of democracy,” with arguments for and against 
them and'a summary of the results of their operation in America, and valuable ehapters by - 
Colonel Roosevelt, Governor Wilson, President Lowell of Harvard, Congressman McCall, and 


others, 
National Municipal League Series. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


THE REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 


Edited by Professor Clyde Lyndon King 


This volume cover the whole subject of municipal franchises, ‘giving a clear view of the 
principles involved and a résumé of the experience of different municipalities, Many promi- 
nent authorities have contributed chapters. 


National Municipal League Series. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


A new, thoroughly revised edition of this splendid book on the machinery of Wall Street, 
written by the Secretary of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.89. 


THE MOSQUITO 
ITS RELATION TO DISEASE AND ITS EXTERMINATION 
By Alvah H. Doty, M. D. 
A very timely little book describing the entire life of the mosquito and the means for ridding 


communities of the pest. 
Illustrated. Small 12mo. Cloth. Tde net. Postpaid 82c¢. 


Circulars or Full Descriptions Sent on Request 


35 West 32dSt. D. APPLETON & COMPANY skew York 
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American Home Economics 
Association 


President—ISABEL BEVIER, University of Illinois, Urbana : 
Vice-Presidents—DR. C, F. LANGWORTHY, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D, G. 
—MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER, Cornell University, Ithaca, Nays 
: —ABBY L. MARLATT, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Secretary—DR. B. R. ANDREWS, Teachers College, New York | 
Treasurer—HOWARD L. KNIGHT, 1420 Buchanan Street, Washington, D. C, 
Editor—MARY H. ABEL, Roland Park Branch, Baltimore, Md. 


@ The AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION aims to improve the con- 
ditions of living in the home, the institutional household, and the community, and unites 
all actively interested in home problems. Membership dues $1.00 per year. 


@ JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Published by the American Home Econ- 

omics Association, a professional and scientific bi-monthly devoted to the problems of the 

home, the institution, and the school. Vol. IV, now running, contains articles cn Flan- 

ning Kitchens and Dining Rooms; The Lunch Room in Business; A Students’ Cafe- 

teria; Opportunities in Laundry Work; Uniform Accounting for Institutions ; Handling 

of Institution Supplies; Institutional Management; Tenement House Inspection; Market 

Inspection; The Feeding of Young Children; Nutritive Value and Cost of Food; A’ 
Study of Cakes; The Educational Aim in Domestic Art Courses; The $500, $1,000, 

and $2,000 Incomes; and many other similar topics. $2.00 per year. 


q GRADUATE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Conducted biennially by the 
American Home Economics Association. Fourth Session held at the Michigan Agricul» 
tural College in conjunction with the Graduate School of Agriculture, July 1-26, 1912. 
Among the lecturers were—Dr. L. B. Mendel, Yale; Dr. H. C. Sherman, Columbia; > 
Dr. Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Institution, Chicago; Dr. T. N. Carver, Harvard; Dr. H. 
N. Ogden, Cornell; Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinndge, U. of Chicago; Dr. Edna Day, 
U. of Kansas; Dr. N. E. Goldthwaite, U. of Illinois; Dr. C. F. Langworthy, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; Dr. E. B. Forbes, Ohio Ex. Station; Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, 
New York; and many others. ; 


The Association holds ANNUAL MEETINGS of the whole Association and Section 
meetings of the Institution Economics Section and Homemakers Section, one session of the 
National Education Association meetings, co-operates with the General Federation of 
Women’s.Clubs, and similar organizations. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS- December 31, 1912, Simmons College, Boston, Mass.; and 
June, 1913, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


@ THE ELLEN H. RICHARDS MEMORIAL HOME ECONOMICS FUND, for re- 
search and publication, now forming under the management of the Association. To be 
administered by a Board of Trustees. Subscriptions in the sum of one dollar or larger 
amounts are invited from persons interested in education, institutional and popular, for the 
improvement of conditicns of living. Subscriptions may be addressed to Benjamin R. 


Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


For further information address 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
ROLAND PARK BRANCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Bonds of Well Established Industries 


Netting 5% to 6% 


We are offering and have described in a special pamphlet several 6% bond issues 
secured by First Mortgage.on ail the assets of old-established, successful manu- 
facturing companies where the actual real estate and building security alone is con- 
servatively valued at nearly twice, and in some cases nearly three times, the total loan. In 
each instance the bonds combine the following strong features : : 


1. The total assets are valued by us at two or more times the amount of the bond issue. 


2. Under the operation of the serial payment plan the margin of security will steadily 
increase. 


8. Present net earnings show a substantial surplus over average annual principal and 
interest requirements. 


4. The business is thoroughly established and has shown a constant and healthy 
growth. 
Several of these bond issues are personally guaranteed by individuals of large 


net worth. 
Ask for Circular No. 7830A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


You Need It In Your Home 


Fresh Air is indispensible to good health. 


Fresh Air And 
How To Use It 


By THOMAS SPEES 
CARRINGTON, M. D. 


Dr. Carrington tells you how to work, play and 
sleep in comfort in the fresh, pure air in any climate. The 


book is a complete compendium of information on 


A new book for everybody on 
the best and latest devices for 
living and sleeping comfortably 
in the openair . . : 


methods of living and sleeping in the open air. 
It contains information on ventilation; window tents; 
wall houses; iron frame porches, and roof bungalows for 


city use; temporary fresh air porches and permanent 


250 Pages. 150 Illustrations 
Bound in Cloth 
Price $1.00, postpaid 


sleeping porches and loggias for country homes; tents 
and tent houses, open air bungalows, and cottages; 
methods of protecting and screening porches; clothing, 


bedding and furniture for outdoor life, and a host of 
Order from 


TRHIED NGAgI I OSNPAcL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 


105 East 22nd Street, New York City Insure Your Health by Buying it Now 


other subjects. 


The book is so practical and so well illustrated that 


_—_—$—_——————— 


anyone can easily follow out the suggestions, 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


A NATIONAL CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
SOCIAL SURVEYS AND EXHIBITS 


How much will a survey cost our city? How 
can we get one started? Where can we get 
people to do the work? How long will it take 
to make it? Ever since the publication of the 
first reports of the Pittsburgh Survey, inquiries 
ef this sort have been coming increasingly from 
cities east, west, north and south, to THE Survey, 
to the various departments of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, to the American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity and to other 
bodies which have not been engaged primarily 
in making this kind of city inventories. 

The situation has seemed more and more to 
call for a central organization which could spe- 
cialize in social surveys and to which inquiries 
and inquirers could be sent. Similarly, for sev- 
eral years past representatives of national or- 
ganizations dealing with social and kindred 
problems have felt the need of a central clearing- 
house for inquiries relating to social and civic 
exhibits. City surveys and investigations along 
specific lines have been bringing forward vital 
facts, and every such study is in itself a new 
demand for better avenues and methods of popu- 
larizing the information unearthed. 

To meet these widespread demands, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation has just established a De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, with head- 
quarters at 31 Union Square, New York. 

The starting of this new social agency, how- 
ever, means more than the mere centralizing of 
inquiries. Back of that it is a recognition of 
important changes in human relationships, due 
to tremendous industrial development, the city- 
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ward movement, immigration, the influx of 
women in industry and other causes. With these 
changes have come new problems calling for new 
diagnosis and study to learn whether the old 
machinery for individual and social advance is 
fitting the new needs,—whether the community 
has been keeping abreast of scientific progress. 
We have been experimenting with instruments 
to get at, register and interpret the situation, and 
the starting of this national bureau may be re- 
garded as recognizing (in a new and larger way 
than heretofore) the survey as an organized 
method of social discovery and the exhibit as an 
agency for popular interpretation. Their use- 
fulness has been demonstrated as means to be 
employed in auditing present efficiency, in secur- 
ing corrective action and in constructive plan- 
ning for the future. 

The detailed plan of action of the department 
has not as yet been fully worked out. In gen- 
eral terms, it will be to define and spread the 
social survey and exhibit idea; to collect and 
keep within easy reference reach, through pamph- 
lets, reports, photographs, drawings, miniatures 
and models, information on survey and exhibit 
experience that has been gained thus far, and 
to build up an agency for assisting communities 
to organize surveys and exhibits. To these ends 
it will give advice as to methods and materials 
for exhibits (costs, economies, sources, rentals) 
and will collate and develop new ways of rep- 
resenting facts so as to grip the minds of the 
crowds who are not impressed by statistical tables 
or will not translate columns of figures into 
terms of their own experience. To cite a sim- 
ple matter, quite a bit of experience has been 
built up on how many lines of type the average 
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2 THE SURVEY 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


man will read under an enlarged photograph. 
The department will not have sufficient funds for 
sending: members of its staff into communities 
for long periods of time to prepare exhibits, but 


it ;will to some extent be able to send representa-’ 


tives for short visits to assist in planning and 
organizing local projects. 

In the matter of surveys, it will stand ready 
to help local organizations make the preliminary 
diagnosis necessary to determine what should be 
the major lines of inquiry prosecuted; and will 
put them in touch with experienced investigators 
who can forward the work from the point where 
the diagnosis stops. 

In regard both to surveys and to exhibits it is 
not the purpose of the department to overlap 
the work of existing organizations, but rather 
to work out standards in co-operation with them 
and to place itself at their service. 

The department is under the direction of 
Shelby M. Harrison and he will be assisted by 
E. G. Reutzahn who will give special attention 
to the work in exhibits. Mr. Harrison has had 
exceptionally broad experience in surveys. He 
carried on post graduate work in statistics at 
Harvard under Prof. William Z. Ripley who 
in his Races of Europe has perhaps done more 
than any one else in this country in devising 
methods for the graphic portrayal of social and 
economic facts. Mr. Harrison was recommended 
by Professor Ripley asthe man best equipped 
to scheme out and supervise the draughting of 
the series of charts and maps of the Pittsburgh 
Survey which were shown at Carnegie Institute 


Bureau of Municipal and Social Service. 
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in the fall of 1908 and were used in the pub- 
lished volumes. He was the statistician of the 
staff and made an investigation of the tax situ- 
ation in Pittsburgh which proved a vital factor 
in the deep-seated tax reforms of last. year. He 
was director of the Syracuse Survey of 1911, and 
as a member of the staff of THE SuRvEY was in 
charge of the field work of the special Birming- 
ham number (January, 1912) which for the first 
time made an adequate interpretation of the so- 
cial and economic problem of the new southern 
industrial communities. 

Mr. Routzahn brings to his new work the 
fruits of six years’ experience in the exhibit 


campaigns of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 


ciation conducted in more than forty cities of 
Canada, Mexico and the United States. He has 
been particularly successful in tieing up his 
campaigns to local forces that would carry the 
work on after he left the communities. 

A departmental committee has been organized 
which will be in close touch with the new work. 
The members of the committee are: 


Mary E. Richmond, director Charity Organi- 
zation Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, chairman; 

Leonard P. Ayres, associate director Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation; 

Livingston Farrand, executive secretary Na- 
tional Association for the Study and -Prevention 
of Tuberculosis; . 2 

John M. Glenn, general director Russell Sage 
Foundation ; . 

Paul U. Kellogg, formerly director the Pitts- 
burgh Survey; and ree 

Francis H. McLean, general secretary Ameri- 
can Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity. 


A BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


As a response to the same demand for effi- 
ciency in community work which has just led 
the Russell Sage Foundation to create a Bureau 
of Social Surveys, the People’s Institute of New 
York has united with the Bureau of Social Re- 
search of New England in establishing a National 
The 
office of the new national bureau will be at 50 
Madison avenue, New York. A branch office 
will be maintained in Providence. 


The purpose of the bureau is stated as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The study of municipal and social prob- 
lems and the making of social surveys by trained 
men under the auspices of local agencies and 
for the purpose of securing accurate and scien- 
tific knowledge upon which to base constructive 
policies, of improvement, economy and efficiency 
and municipal service. 

(2) The maintenance of a bureau to aid muni- 
cipal and civic authorities to find proper experts 
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in such problems as taxation, sanitation, engi- 
neering, etc., and te promote a wider knowledge 
of the successes and achievements of cities in 
the whole municipal field. : 

(3) The establishment of a clearing-house on 
municipal and social affairs, and the publication 
from time to time of such literature as will 
facilitate knowledge of what is being done 
throughout the United States and abroad. 

(4) The working out of uniform standards 
in municipal and social matters so as to make 
the efforts expended by cities where studies have 
been made easily comparable with results 
achieved elsewhere. 


Under the direction of Carol Aronovici, who 
has been appointed director of the new organiza- 
tion, the New England bureau during the last 
two years has made a score of studies of 
municipal and social conditions. Some of the 
cities in which this work has been performed 
are Buffalo, Providence, Springfield, Newport 
and Waterbury. Mr. Aronovici, in addition to 
his work of conducting social surveys, has made 
a number of special investigations for the state 
department of labor in Rhode Island, the re- 
sults of which have been published in the an- 
nual reports of the commissioner of labor. He 
has also been a member of the teaching staff of 
Brown University. 

Frederic C. Howe, the new managing director 


of the People’s Institute and one of the best. 


known writers.on municipal topics, and John 
Collier, who.is especially known for his work 
in furthering the educational use of moving pic- 
tures, will:also take part in the management of 
the new organization. The People’s Institute, 
under Mr. Howe, in answer to growing demands, 
has consciously aimed to widen the scope of 
its interests which formerly centered mainly 
around the leisure time problem and feels that 
it can do so most effectively through this new 
bureau. Cities and towns calling for the as- 
sistance of the new bureau will pay for the 
work performed. New Britain, Conn., has or- 
dered an investigation. The cost of this will 
be paid by the city. The investigators have 
been made sanitary inspectors. 


PARLIAMENT 
OF HEALTH 


To speak in terms of chemistry, what will be 
the precipitate in “our United States” of the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, which has been in session in 
Washington? Previous congresses have not 
been without results in the countries in which 
they have met and in the world at large. They 
have brought about improved methods of pub- 
lic hygiene and have spread information concern- 
ing health. Thus the third congress, meeting 
in Paris in 1878, was followed by sanitary re- 
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forms, conspicuously in Paris itself." The death 
rate of Italian cities began to decline soon after | 
the fourth congress, at Turin, which marked the 
beginning of municipal hygiene in Italy. The 
Federal Bureau of Health of Switzerland owes 
its foundation to the fifth meeting at Geneva in 
1882. The seventh congress, held at Vienna in 
1887, led to the demolition of Vienna's  over- 
crowded tenements, the construction of healthful 
dwellings, the introduction of a pure water sup- 
ply, and eventually to the complete transforma- 
tion of the city. The era of legislation for the 
health of wage-earners, in which England still 
holds leadership, is said to date from the ninth 
gathering of this body in London in 1891. 

The launching of special reforms in the city © 
or country in which the congress happens to be 
meeting is not, of course, its first obiect. Never- 
theless, it was hoped to use this fifteenth meet- 
ing, the first ever held outside of Europe, as a 
leverage for lifting permanently into the public 
mind several matters of elementary importance. 
One of these related to the Panama Canal. 
While our accomplishments in sanitation on the 
isthmus give us just cause for pride,’ the fu- 
ture success and value of the canal as an inter- 
national thoroughfare depend largely on the con- 
tinuance of work now going on. The present 
congress, it was thought, provided a timely op- 
portunity to convince the world of this, as well 
as. to. exhibit the methods and results of our 
sanitary efforts in the Canal Zone. . For this 
reason it was especially unfortunate that Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas, “the man who made the Canal 
Zone habitable,” was prevented from attending 
the gathering and from delivering his scheduled 
address by the failure of the United States Con- 
gress at its last session to appropriate any 
money. for traveling expenses for him and other 
officials. Dr, J. A. Le Prince of the Canal Com- 
mission was on hand, however, to describe the 
new methods discovered and now in use for wag- 
ing war on malaria. 

Another reform which it has been hoped the 
congress would accelerate has to do with vital 
statistics, in which the United States with its 
meagre registration area has lagged far behind 
European countries. 

The various sections into which the congress 
was divided and the exhibits will be reviewed 
more fully in a later issue of Tue Survey. One 
or two points may be noted here. 

With much that was familiar there was mueh 
also in the week’s discussion that, to many at 
least, took on the character of discovery or of 
information made public for the first time. 
The newspaper dispatches make it obvious that 
by no means the least service rendered by the 


See the Monthly Bulletin of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York, August, 1912; page 193, 


2See Sanitation on the Isthmus, by James Ten Broeck 
Bowles, page 41. 
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gathering will be the wide discussion among lay- 
men of more or less technical medical knowledge 
which nevertheless has its direct bearing on 
healthful living from day to day. That typhus 
fever has heen traced to the louse as carrier, and 
that measles are ordinarily communicated, not by 
the scaling off of dried particles of skin, but by 
the fine spray thrown out in the act of sneez- 
ing or coughing. are types of this sort of medi- 
cal learning which found a place in the press dis- 
patches. 

Specific conditions were held up to the public 
by expert hands in ways that made clear the dan- 
ger ahead unless timely precautions are taken. 
Thus, T. Kennard Thompson, vice-president of 
the American Society of Mechanical [Engineers, 
in illustration of his statement that caisson dis- 
ease is often due not so much to work in com- 
pressed air as to work in foul atmospheres, called 
attention to the deposits of sewage in the Har- 
lem River near New York. During the con- 
struction of the Harlem River tunnel, said Mr. 
Thompson, men complained of the “bends” when 
passing through the foul mud in the bottom of 
the stream. Tests that were made showed very 
clearly that the tides are not carrying all the 
sewage; a black putrid mud of offensive smell 
settles on the bottoms of the Harlem, Hudson 
and East Rivers. Here, said Mr. Thompson, 
lay the hot bed of an epidemic. “It would even 
be dangerous to pump the water to put out fires,” 
he continued, “as so much foul mud would thus 
be scattered over the city to dry and spread as 
dust.” 

Another condition, quite as potent for evil, 
though less local in nature, was pointed out by 
Dr. George Reid, health officer of Stafford, 
England. Dr. Reid recently conducted an in- 
quiry for the Home Office Department of the 
English government which, among other ob- 
jects, sought to determine more accurately the 
effect, if any. of the labor of married women on 
infant mortality. The twelve months’ life history 
of 5,000 infants born in families of the artisan 
class in the pottery towns of north Staffordshire 
was studied. The infant mortality among the 
class of working mothers was found to exceed 
that among the housewives by 43 per cent. By a 
shift in the statistical classifications it was 
‘found that the mortality among infants partly ar- 
tificially fed exceeded that of the naturally fed 
class by 79 per cent, that those wholly artificially 
fed exceeded the breast fed babies by 157. 

The discussion of course went further than 
the mere pointing out of evils. As a step toward 
their elimination, there was call for a national 
board of health, and for a training school, some- 
thing like West Point, where young men intend- 
ing to make railroading their life work may be 
trained to an efficiency that would lessen the 
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number of accidents in travel. Dr. Charles 
G. Kerley of New York argued for a commis- 
sion or committee by which the state should 
exercise more complete authority over every 
child. “It is only by such means,” he said, 
“that we will ever solve many of the urgent 
problems before us. Prophylaxis against crime, 
degeneracy and general worthlessness are in 
the hands of the public for the signal betterment, 
of the race.” 

At times the more familiar arguments dealing 
with hygiene, vocational disease and work acci- 
dents thus cleared away to make room for a 
sharp pronouncement or two on the subject of 
eugenics. 

Dr. Kerley offered entire agreement with the 
persons who, he said, “had declared that if two 
infants, one born in a palace and one in a hovel, 
both in fair physical condition, were exchanged 
on the day of birth, each would work out his 
destiny along the lines of his environment. The 
child of the hovel would grow up to the palace 
and the offspring of the palace would remain 
on the level of the hovel. Character indicates 
the individual. Heredity has but little influence 
in determining character. Character above all 
things else is the product of environment.” 

Confining himself to the problems of brain, 
as distinct from character development, Dr. 
L. F. Barker of Johns Hopkins University 
laid emphasis on sound heredity as the condi- 
tion precedent of a good mind. “Only a minor- 
ity of the public know,” said Dr. Barker, “that 
the kind of mind an individual has depends on 
the inborn qualities of brain he inherits and the 
influences which act upon it afterwards.” “By 
a campaign for mental hygiene,” he declared 
again, “is meant a systematic attempt to secure 
human brains, so naturally endowed and nur- 
tured that people will think, feel and act better 
than they do now.” 

Agreement among experts is proverbially an 
unusual thing, yet resolutions were adopted ap- 
proving the suggestion that an international com- 
mittee be appointed to bring about uniformity 
in methods of classification of the different or- 
ganisms of the colon bacilli, which causes ty- 
phoid fever; that occupational diseases. be re- 
ported in uniform manner by international agree- 
ment; that greater uniformity be obtained in 
the reports of the medical departments of the 
navies of the world as to the causes of disability 
or death; that an international agreement be 
made on the manner of collecting reports of mar- 
riages, births, deaths and divorces, and_ that 
such reports, made to conform to a uniform 


‘standard, be published periodically; that a com- 


mission be appointed to bring about uniformity 
in criminal statistics and that the permanent 
international committee of the congress be in- 
structed to establish a permanent bureau for fu- 
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ture congresses. It was decided that such a 
bureau shall be established in the immediate fu- 
ture, to be located at The Hague. 


THE SUCCESSORS 
TO -THE FATES 


The medallion reproduced on the cover of this 
issue of Tie Survey—the official emblem of the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography—was designed ly Victor David 
Brenner of New York, perhaps most widely 
known as the designer of the Lincoln penny. 

The figures on the medal symbolize the over- 
-throw of the three Fates who, in the mythology 
of ancient Greece, spun and snipped at will the 
thread of human life. Hygiene and sanitation 
have in these modern days wrested the control 
of life away from these ancient sisters, and in 
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summoned one to the cradle side. Him she 
bade follow the thread, from the first whimper 
of the newly born to the last hour of his ap- 
pointed calendar: for so each mortal made his 
earthly transit, trailed by his Doom unseen, un- 
heard, vet ever at his heels. 

“Lachesis, second of the grim sisterhood, spun 
the thread to a length foreknown. 

“Atropos, eldest and ugliest of the three, 
wielding shears as cruel in sport as in earnest, 
menaced the thread; and soon or late. caring 
only lest the common lot should lack infinite va- 
riety, cut it, adding a limp thread more to her 
handful. Then the kind Earth upraised a little 
heap to hide the Man who was: then sped the 
Soul to Tartarus; and the Doom back to Clotho, 
there to await another cradle call. 

“A poet he must be who can wrest an at- 
tribute from the unpitying Fates and make it 
the dominant of a theme as significant as this 
in which Mr. Brenner has tried to symbolize 


EMBLEM 
OF UYGIENE AND DEMOGRAIUY, 


THLE OFFICIAL OF TITH 


peace and safety spin the thread. This is the 
prophetic theme. 

The idea was that of Dr. John S. Fulton of 
Baltimore, secretary-general of the congress, 
who has written the following explanation of 
the emblem: . 


“Sisters they were, Clotho of the distaff, Loch- 
esis the spinner, Atropos of the shears: of dread- 
ful aspect, and so feared by men that the ignor- 
ant propitiated then with mistaken rites, at the 
wrong altars, confusing the Fates with the in- 
ferior and more terrible Furtes. 


Clotho, youngest of the three. presided over the 


birth of mortals.  Diademed and richly clad, 
she sat enthroned among the stars, her distalt 
resting its foot on Earth, its flax-crowned tip 
reaching to Heaven. And as she called the roll 
of mortals crowding to be born, Clotho plucked 
a wisp of flax, started a thread, passed it to her 
sister, and, from a throng of waiting Dooins, 
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the present aspect and future promise of hy- 
giene. 

“In these two figures: we have a vision of 
efficient motherhood—motherhood in the purple, 
stately, and wise—postulant motherhood in a 
tunic, slim and unaware. And they are nobly 
occupied, compelling the beholder’s interest in 
their handiwork—a loop of thread, spun, as ali 
life is spun, from the immortal plasma:  ex- 
pendable, corruptible, yet agyrandized and in- 
corrupt throughout an incommensurable past; 
still imperfect, but perfectible through an infinite 
future. 

“Perhaps the artist did not mean to express 
himself in terms of eugenics. He probably did 
intend to reveal the future promise of hygiene, 
rather than its actual attainment; and so the 
picture developed of necessity upon such lines 
as we see here, not descriptive. but ascriptive 
like the rich mythology to which it is so clearly 
kin. The eugenic phrase is inadequate, but the 
picture itself is eloquent. Its unphrased motive 
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is eugenic, and its reverent ascription to woman- 
hood is true. These two creatures, and their 
like, are they that have prevailed hitherto, and 
will prevail. Theirs is the last work in hygiene.” 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF LARGE OUTPUTS 


It is just a year this month since THE SuRVEY 
started the publication of John A. Fitch’s articles 
on the Human Side of Large Outputs. . They 
presented the results of an investigation carried 
out under a special fund supplied by Charles M. 
Cabot of Boston to see to what extent conditions 
disclosed by the Pittsburgh Survey in the Pitts- 
burgh steel district were duplicated in the other 
centers of steel production. “Human events” 
have moved rapidly in this great industry in 
the last year, and it will be opportune to gather 
together in a few paragraphs especially the de- 
velopments of the past summer. The October 
number of The American Magazine tells in its 
leading article’ the graphic story of Mr. Cahbot’s 
campaign as a stockholder of the steel corpora- 
tion. 

On May 4 Tne Survey published in full, to- 
gether with editorial comment, the report of the 
stockholders’ committee which at his instigation 
had been investigating labor conditions. It will 
be remembered that this report which sweeping- 
ly condemned the seven-day week and the 
twelve-hour day was presented at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders on April 15 and was 
unanimously adopted. 

Late in May the full report was mailed to all 
the stockholders of the Steel Corporation, to- 
gether with a communication from Judge Gary 
which summarized the report and expressed 
hearty appreciation of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

Further than this, Judge Gary was able to 
announce that already the finance committee of 
the corporation had held a meeting in which 
the report was considered, and had taken action 
designed to make its provisions effective. 

At this meeting the finance committee adopted 
resolutions declaring that in accordance with 
the spirit of the resolution adopted in 1907, 
seven-day labor should be absolutely eliminated 
from the properties of the Steel Corporation “ex- 
cept under special circumstances and then only 
upon the consent of this committee.” It re- 
solved further that the so-called long turn should 
be eliminated and that “conscientious effort 
should be made by all to reduce to a minimum 
any unusual length in work hours that emergen- 
cies and unforeseen conditions may sometimes 
demand.” 

Then, taking up the question of the twwelve- 
hour day which the stockholders’ committee had 
declared was a condition that ought to be reme- 
died at once, the finance committee adopted a 


1A Great Corporation Investigates Itself ne 
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resolution “that the chairman (Judge Gary), 
Mr. Roberts, and the president of the corpora- 
tion (Mr. Farrell) be appointed a committee to 
consider what, if any, arrangement with a view 
to reducing the twelve-hour day, in so far as 
it now exists among the employes of the sub- 
sidiary companies, is reasonable, just and prac- 
ticable.” 

With regard to the recommendation of the 
stockholders’ committee that reports be made 
to the stockholders at stated intervals as to 
labor conditions and their improvements, Judge 
Gary states that the finance committee has ar- 
ranged to have a plan prepared and reported 
to it. 

At just about the same time that these resolu- 
tions were being passed, Congress was enact- 
ing into law the eight-hour bill which provides 
that with certain exceptions, all work done for 
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the government under contract and all work 
done on materials that have been contracted for 
by the government shall be done on an eight- 
hour schedule. This law applies extensively to 
the steel industry, especially with regard to ar- 
mor plate. 

Meanwhile, the Stanley committee was holding 
sessions and framing its report so that finally 
on August 2 there were presented to Congress 
by this committee a majority report and two mi- 
nority reports with regard to the United States 
Steel Corporation. While this committee was 
charged primarily with the consideration of the 
relation of the United States Steel Corporation 
to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, it gave a con- 
siderable amount of attention at its hearings to 
labor conditions. 

It may be noted in passing that Margaret F. 
Byington, Shelby M. Harrison and John A, 
Fitch, three members of the Pittsburgh Survey’s 


ae were among the witnesses called to tes- 
tify. 


' 1942:- 
Labor conditions are also discussed in the 
reports of this Congressional committee. Con- 


gressman H. O. Young of Michigan, who pre- 
sented a minority report of his own, remarked 
that complaint has been made with regard to 
hours of labor. His explanation was that these 
long hours have arisen out of the necessity of 
continuous operation and he dismissed the matter 
with the assurance that “while the condition of 
labor is not ideal, it is at least as good as among 
the competitors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration.” 

Congressman A. O. Gardner of Massachusetts, 
who presented another minority report, made 
the clear statement that “the labor situation in 
certain manufacuring departments of the steel 
industry has always been bad and today is bad.” 
He referred to the twelve-hour day and the 
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seven-day week as seemingly incredible but 
nevertheless indisputable facts. He expressed 
the belief that the corporation is improving this 
situation but “we cannot forebear from utter- 
ing the suggestion that. three shifts of eight 
hours each ought to take the place of two ane 
of twelve hours each.” 

The majority report signed by most of the 
Democratic members of the committee contained 
some interesting data regarding wages, tending 
to show that while the average daily wage of 
$1.89 paid in 1902 had increased to $2. 09 in 
1909, the labor cost had decreased. For 1902 the 
cost of labor per ton was $1.25, while in 1909 
it was 82 cents. A short discussion was pre- 
sented on the Union Supply Company, a subsid- 
iary of the Steel Corporation which maintains 
stores in some of the company towns. The com- 
mittee condemned the attitude of the corpora- 
tion with regard to labor unions and criticized 
the apparent tendency to employ foreign work- 
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men. The majority’s criticism of hours of labor 
and wages paid was very severe. 

Along with this unusual series of reports on 
labor conditions in the steel industry, all of 
them either declaring against the terms of work 
current in the industry or suggesting that im- 
provements are about to be made, there has 
been an unusual amount of labor unrest among 
the steel workers the past six months, especially 
in the Pittsburgh district. Tue Survey has de- 
scribed the brief strikes which occurred in the 
works of the National Tube Company and ot 
Jones and Laughlin in Pittsburgh. Both of these 
strikes were carried on by absolutely unorgan- 
ized workmen and represented simply the de- 
mand of the workers for improved conditions. 
The presence of I. W. W. organizers in the 
Pittsburgh district has added to the general feel- 
ing of uneasiness, and in the latter part of 
August, the American Federation of Labor in- 
dicated that it was keeping an eye on the situa- 
tion. A circular was issued from headquar- 
ters of the federation which was marked as Cir- 
cular No. 1 and was addressed to workers in 
the iron and steel industry. This circular set 
forth the fact that. the federation has a plan, 
which it proposes to put into effect, of organ- 
izing all the workers in the steel industry. It 
announces that Circular No. 2 will shortly be 
issued which will explain the aims and objects 
of organized labor, and after that Circular No. 
3 is to be issued which will inform the workers 
of a date upon which meetings are to be held 
in every steel town in America. These meetings 
will be held simultaneously for the purpose of 
organizing the steel workers, the object being to 
prevent the playing off of one mill community 
against another by the removal of orders from 
one mill to another as would be done if an at- 
tempt were made to organize only one part of 
the industry at a time. 

Just what is to come of all the many plans 
which are being worked out in so many divers 
quarters with regard to improving the condi- 
tions of labor in the steel industry remains to 
be seen, but the one fact which becomes in- 
creasingly apparent is that out of it all a bet- 
ter condition must come into existence. The 
Steel Corporation may be opposed to organized 
labor. It may be opposed to legislation requir- 
ing it to adopt a certain schedule of hours. 
There may be a conflict along both of these lines; 
but when the stockholders of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Congress of the United States and the 
organized workingmen of America all agree that 
a six-day week and an eight-hour day in contin- 
uous industries ought to be adopted, it is evidence 
of what may fairly be described as an industrial 
revolution since the days of clamped-down iner- 
tia, which the Pittsburgh Survey pried into in 
1908 and 1909. 
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BETTER HOUSING 
IN HOOSIERLAND 


The publication in this number of THE SURVEY 
of The Divine Call’ brings to mind the part 
which its author, Albion Fellows Bacon, has 
played and still plays in one of the most inter- 
esting state campaigns for better housing which 
has taken place in this country. 

From the time when Indiana was first nick- 
named the Hoosier state, because wayfarers 
knocking at ill-built farm shacks were greeted 
with the query “Who's here,” to the present day 
of city slums, Indiana has had a housing problem. 
About 1908 some public-spirited citizens of 
Evansville took the first definite step toward im- 
proving conditions. Mrs, Bacon was intimately 
acquainted with the bad housing of Evansville, 
and so it was she who, with the assistance of 
local help, prepared the tenement ordinance 
which later became law. 

Following this local victory, an investigation 


of conditions throughout the state was started,- 


with the co-operation of the Indianapolis Com- 
mercial Club and of social workers in general. 
Soon a state-wide tenement law was drafted, 
modeled, like the Evansville ordinance, upon 
New York's prior statutes, but changed some- 
what to meet Indiana’s- special needs. Mrs. 
Bacon took this law to the legislature of 1909, 
and was one of the most active in securing its 
passage for two cities, Indianapolis and Evans- 
ville. It has materially improved conditions in 
these places. In 1911, Mrs. Bacon again went 
to the legislature with a state-wide bill. This 
was a code prepared under Lawrence Veiller’s 
direction and built upon the model law of 
the National Housing Association. The Dill 
was lost by the changing of onc vote, after it 
had been considered won for an hour. 

Indiana housing reformers, including Mrs. 
Bacon, expect to meet their legislature again in 
1913, armed with another state-wide code. Mean- 
while, they are improving the occasion by cam- 
paigns of education throughout the state. The 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce has gone 
into the movement and an Indiana Housing As- 
sociation was organized recently. The State 
Board of Iealth is said to be adopting the cause 
of better housing and the Indiana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has taken it up with the 
slogan “The Homes of Indiana:” Meanwhile 
the eyes of those in other states who are inter- 
ested in better housing either from ideals of city 
planning or improved conditions of life are turn- 
ed on the state where Katherine Bottorff found 
tragedies in village slums. In pointing the way 
to higher standards of health and comfort, and 
the husbanded energies which these bring, In- 
diana can play preceptress to her sister states. 

‘See p. 37. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL WORK 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


With the creation of a national progressive 
party and the reaction of this event on the older 
parties, Tue Survey and all the inter-related 
social movements of which it is an unofficial 
spokesman enter upon a new era. We would not 
be dogmatic or precipitate in saying just what 
this new era is to be. What seems certain is that 
something like a silent and complete revolution 
in public sentiment has taken place, correspond- 
ing in its larger outlines to the more obvious and 
more fragmentary changes which find expression 
in national and local platforms. The nation now 
sees and feels what was felt and seen clearly by 
the pioneers. No one man can long dominate 
this situation. No one party can fully represent 
the quality of the new cpoch. “Safe and sane” 
democracy, “safe and sane” republicanism and 
the most unsafe and insane progressivism which 
we have yet encountered in real life are all in 
the inexorable grip of the Zcitgcist, moving irre- 
sistibly towards that view of life which we de- 
scribed in this journal more than five years ago 
as “the new view of the common welfare; the 
new view of industrial and social forces; the new 
view of childhood, of womanhood and manhood; 
the new view of housing as the basis of domestic 
life; the new view of industrial occupations and 
the conditions under which they are carried on; 
the new view of misery and crime and disease 
as_eradicable; the new view of charity, of re- 
formation, of discipline, of human society; the 
new view of work, of recreation, of neighbor- 
hood; and at last, the new view, prophetic though 
it be, of a social order in which ancient wrongs 
shall be righted, new corruptions foreseen and 
prevented, the nearest approach to equality of 
opportunity assured, and the individual re-dis- 
covered under conditions vastly more favorable 
for his greatest usefulness to his fellows and for 
the highest development of all his powers.” 

There is nothing depressing about the dis- 
covery that even here in favored, prosperous, 
and happy America there are wrongs to be 
righted, privilege and exploitation to be stopped, 
disease to be overcome, weakness to be protected 
and poverty to be abolished. What would be 
depressing, is that such things should be and that 
the nation should not be consciously aware of 
Moreover along with the full realization 
of the task there comes an equal realization of 
the great resources at our disposal for the work 
which needs to be done. We do have adequate 
resources physical and spiritual for the under- 
taking. The fact of a disposable social surplus 
is as important a factor in the revolution which 
has taken place in public opinion, as is the fact 
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of imperative social needs to which that surplus 
must be applied. People have ceased to be in- 
terested in old party slogans for the double rea- 
son that they see real work to be done and are 
aware of the strength of their arms for the ac- 
complishment of that work. 

This revolution, whatever the outcome of the 
national election, is an accomplished fact, and 
one in which all good citizens, regardless of 
party afliliations, may rejoice. It behooves social 
workers to take sober thought as to how this 
national awakening affects their own position and 
their immediate future. There are some who 
have seen their opportunity very clearly, as they 
believe, in actual participation in the political 
campaign. In many instances social workers 
have had their first baptism this year in that kind 
of citizenship which we call politics. They have 
helped to write platforms, select candidates, and 
create campaign literature. They have cham- 
pioned their cause and their candidate on the 
stump. And even more frequently perhaps, they 
have helped to turn the course of a campaign in 
that quiet interchange of speech between man 
and man which docs sometimes affect opinions 
and votes. We have no need to await the No- 
vember polls to learn that this active participa- 
tion of our comrades in the political campaign 
has had a perceptible and lasting effect. In the 
choice of candidates, in the promises of conven- 
tions, in'the invention of devices for secing that 
promises are kept, and in the substance of the 
arguments put forth in debate, this effect is 
clearly discernible. Whichever party wins in 
the national clection, this campaign must always 
be remembered as the one in which progressive 
social reform came to its own. 

Both Colonel Roosevelt and Governor Wilson 
have of course qualified as progressives in the 
field of social reform. No one doubts their sym- 
pathy with such policies as we have steadfastly 
advocated in this journal for the past decade. 
President Taft may not have been entirely suc- 
cessful in satisfying eager reformers but how 
can any one question his interest in such pro- 
gressive measures aS workmen's compensation 
for industrial injuries, a more rational method of 
settling industrial disputes and the prevention of 
strikes hy the removal of their causes, the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks, the devclop- 
ment of a national public health service, the 
safeguarding of the interests of childhood 
through direct research and educational publicity 
by the federal government, and the working out 
of an adequate system of budgetary accounting 
to enable the public to understand what is being 
done and what is not being done in the depart- 
ments? If these are not typical and fundamental 
features of a rational program of social work 
we have no right understanding of what such a 
program should include. Whether President 
Taft, or Governor Wilson, or Colonel Roosevelt 
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would be able to accomplish more in these direc- 
tions in the next four years is the issue on which 
for the most part social workers as such will 
make their choice. On this issue this non- 
partizan journal is expressing no opinion. Our 
primary concern lies in another direction. Now 
that political leaders have become social workers 
shall we in turn definitely cast in our lot with 
whatever political party comes nearest at the 
moment voicing our aspirations and ideals, and 
expect that social salvation is to turn on the out- 
come of a particular election? We answer that 
the supreme exercise of citizenship does not lie 
in political campaigning, however necessary and 
exhilarating that may be. This is reserved 
rather for those who stand steadfastly, or press 
forward persistently, as the case may be, with 
an eye single to the common welfare, in cam- 
paign years and in off years; when candidates 
are before the people and when, having been 
duly elected and qualified, they are before their 
desks; when voters are excited and when they 
are indifferent; when issues are eagerly can- 
vassed and when long afterwards they are calmly 
put to test in the courts. To a certain type of 
politician the participation of social workers in 
the campaigns of this year is the more disturbing 
because they represent mainly this type of 
citizenship. 

We hold it to be the first political duty of 
social workers to be persistently and aggressively 
non-partizan; to maintain such relations with 
men of social good will in all parties as will in- 
sure their co-operation in specific measures for 
the promotion of the common good. They should 
be equally ready to challenge the evil that is 
and the evil that is proposed. They should have 
open minds for the truth from any quarter and 
discerning minds as to what is the truth. 
Partizanship blinds us to the just claims of our 
opponents, deprives us of what may be our best 
opportunities to accomplish real things, alienates 
some of our natural allies and friends, distorts 
our judgment as to desirable ends, and destroys 
our power of choosing the best means to these 
ends. A great weight of influence and usefulness 
accumulated through years of non-partizan effort 
may conceivably be thrown once on either side 
of a political issue and in the process lost for- 
ever. A spendthrift squandering his capital is 
not more foolish than the partizan social worker 
who attaches himself for better or worse, through 
thick and thin, to any one of two or more con- 
tending parties in the state. Political activity 
does not of course necessarily involve such 
partizanship. We are not suggesting that social 
workers should abstain from political activities. 
Looking to the future, we are only insisting that 
participation in politics should be subordinated 
to a long range policy which does not undermine 
permanent influence. We urge consideration of 
the limitations as well as of the possibilities of 
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political action. After the votes have been 
counted, there will still be need for the services 
of men who know the facts of social conditions, 
who are truth-telling, courageous and level 
headed, who are instinctively identified with 
rational progress but not with obstructive re- 
action or with reckless and destructive experi- 
ment. And such men in order to be of service 
need not necessarily be in public office. 


HUMANIZING POLITICS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Whatever may be thought of the political par- 
ties involved or of the positions they have assum- 
ed in the pending campaign, few can fail to see 
that a new social consciousness and conscience 
are aborning in all the parties, and that the cam- 
paign is sure to be of great educational value 
and social significance. While it is not the func- 
tion of THE Survey to advocate or criticize 
party preferences, it is directly within its 
province to discuss the social tendencies and 
humanitarian bearings of their platforms and 
their administrative measures. 

It is with impartial satisfaction that the tend- 
ency to humanize their purposes in their pros- 
pective administration of government is noted in 
each party. The first indication of this tend- 
ency, and that which made it possible, is the 
changing standard of party loyalty. It has not 
so much broken down as it has risen. It has 
emerged from blind allegiance to the party as 
an end into a discriminating loyalty to party as 
a means. Thus it has become possible for more 
and more voters to put their country, their city 
and great common human interests above the 
claims of their party, and to test its organization 
by its sincerity and efficiency as a means to serve 
these higher ends. Any party worthy of loyalty 
cannot fail to gain whatever makes it worthy to 
succeed by being held by its members to this 
test of serving human interests the best. For 
in the long run that party which serves its 
country best will thereby prove to serve itself 
the most. 

The ascendency of human interests over 
partisan self-seeking in the councils of the 
parties has been marked since the epoch-making 
conferences on the conservation of our national 
rescurces and on the welfare of the children 
which were held at the White House at the call 
‘of President Roosevelt. The establishment of 
the Children’s Bureau and the appointment of 
the Industrial Commission are social achieve- 
ments highly creditable to President Taft and 
his administration. 

The progressive movement in American _poli- 
tics and government is far greater than any one 
party. That a new party should claim that name 
and should have organized so rapidly through- 
out the entire country on the basis of a social- 
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economic platform proves the progressive spirit 
to have been sensed in the very air. The launch- 
ing of a progressive party cannot fail to develop 
permanently progressive policies in other parties. 
Its effect is already observable in the campaign 
utterances of the candidates and representatives 
of the other parties, which are much in advance 
and far afield beyond the platforms adopted and 
published prior to the third party convention. 
Governor Wilson’s advocacy of the promotion 
of public-health and of the social use of public 
school buildings, though no less genuine and in 
accordance with the social outlook, which he 
has always taken, is nonetheless his recognition 
of the demand of the people for emphasis upon 
human interests by those claiming the capacity 
to govern. ‘In simple justice to the Socialist, 
Prohibitionist and Populist Parties, be it said 
that many of the ideals and some of the measures 
now for the first time found among the policies 
promised the people by the other parties have 
been for a long while minor planks in the plat- 
forms of these minority parties. 

In noting the present appearance in politics 
of humanitarian purposes, declarations for social 
justice and industrial rights, and of provisions 
for the more direct control of government by 
the people, we should not fail to remind our- 
selves whence these principles came into the con- 
sciousness of political parties. Administrators 
of private charity and public correction have 
been studying the conditions and antecedents of 
dependency and delinquency with ever-increasing 
thoroughness. They have earned themselves 
and have taught others the possibility and duty 
of arresting both at their sources by controlling 
the conditions which in large part produce them. 
But as the control of these conditions tran- 
scends the power of private agencies and volun- 
tary effort and can be hoped for only through 
the authority and resources of the state, public 
opinion in all lands has been tending increasingly 
to exert political action for governmental meas- 
ures to grapple with these great human prob- 
lems. These measures, however, have been 
undertaken frequently, despite the persistently 
aggressive opposition of the vefy charity work- 
ers whose thorough-going investigations and 
scientific methods have led the public to demand 
from their governments more than all voluntary 
efforts at their best seemed likely to achieve. 
Significant in the present American tendency in 
this direction is it that many of our most experi- 
enced and trusted leaders in voluntary philan- 
thropic and social work are supplying both the 
initiative and the balance wheel to start and 
steady the movement. 

Both labor and employing capital have also 
been learning and assuming their responsibility 
for better working conditions. Cautiously as 
each of them has approached what they had 
reason to fear might prove to be a two-edged 
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use of legislation, nevertheless both of them 
have had to reckon with the public demand for 
legalized oversight and control. Happily volun- 
tary efforts and legislative measures for pro- 
moting and protecting the interests of both are 
going on together. But inevitably each of these 
imperatively necessary efforts for industrial 
peace and progress prompts the political action 
which must precede governmental policies. For- 
tunate will it be, if this political action so quickly 
pervades all parties that it will lead to non- 
partisan, governmental policies in the interests 
of the whole people. 

Educational institutions and literature have 
steadily but all too slowly, established scientific 
points of view, methods and spirit through which 
more and more trained men and women are ap- 
proaching the practical problems of life and are 
enlisting in the most serious and sustained efforts 
for their solution. Our high schools, colleges, 
vniversities, professional schools and schools of 
civics and philanthropy are thus furnishing some 
of the agitation, and more of the education, to 
which the social aspects of the political move- 
iments are due, and upon which they must de- 
pend for the guidance of their constructive de- 
velopments. 

Legislation has not only registered each ad- 
vance of social consciousness and conscience, but 


has also been an education propaganda of prime © 


importance. Non-partisan and wholly public-spir- 
ited as has been the work of such organizations 
as the Association for Labor Legislation, the 


.Consumers’ League, the National Child Labor 


Committee, the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and the Russell Sage 
Foundation, they, one and all have contributed to 
the agitation and education of the public to de- 
mand the humanizing of politics and government. 

Last, but by no means least, the humanizing 
of religion is inspiring the overarching ideal and 
underlying motive which together generate the 
power for all progress and which must be relied 
upon to steady the movement toward it. As Eng- 
land was fortunate enough to have experienced 
a revival of religion while struggling and suffer- 
ing her way through the throes of the industrial 
revolution, so America’s Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement and the strong social inclina- 
tion attending the federation of her protestant 
churches; the growing social emphasis placed 
by our Roman Catholic churches in all their 
parish and institutional work; the uniting of our 
Jewish charities, the magnanimous giving of 
Jewish philanthropists and the service of Jewish 
publicists, all far transcending the bounds of 
race or creed; and the leavening social ideals 
and discipline, distinctive of the Ethical Culture 
Schools and Societies all combine to give both 
impulse and balance to our social politics as we 
enter this new era of our history. 
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It is surely significant of progress and not of 
retrograde, of hope and not of fear, of unity 
and not of divisiveness, of a movement of the 
masses of our people and not of class hatred, 
of better and not worse times coming, to read 
in the leading editorial of a foremost political 
newspaper the following “keynote of real pro- 
eressivism” : 

“The collective intelligence of the nation, of the 
great American community, should dea! directly 
with the conservation of the people’s health and 
strength. We need to get rid of a lot of dead 
lumber in our public discussions and get hold 
of some practical truths as that—malaria de- 
creases the value of land at least $10 an acre; 
hookworm, by producing inefficiency, influences 
the price of cotton goods more than the tariff; 
pellagra is a problem as important as currency 
reform; consumption is of more consequence 
than the coinage of silver; pauperism is a prac- 
tical problem that deserves the most persistent 
and thorough study; social justice is a necessity 
if our republic is to endure; the kind of help 
given the farmer for his stock should be given 
him for his family; communities should be helped 
to banish consumption and typhoid fever; 
mothers should be protected during child bear- 
ing; the slaughter of the innocent should cease; 
children should be given a chance to grow up 
in strength; men should be enabled to labor at 
high efficiency; prevention should replace cure; 
pauperizing men by charity should give place to 
a scientifically developed scheme for the care of 
those who need to be cared for along broad 
economic lines.” 

In all this neither American patriotism nor 
religion can fear the loss of anything valued by 


‘either ; and to it all both can contribute whatever 


this movement needs to be safe, sound and 
sacred. 


PRAGMATISM IN POLITICS 
JANE ADDAMS 


An English writer has recently pointed out 
that popular elections may go through the same 
development as did the jury system which, in 
the beginning, merely registered the opinions of 
twelve men, until it gradually became obvious 
that their opinions must be formed under fair 
procedure; then the process itself was so devel- 
oped and the interviewing of witnesses so con- 
trolled that these processes finally became the 
really essential features of the trial. 

America has long been concerned that the 
registration of the voter’s opinion at election 
should be fairly done, and to this end has in- 
stituted the Australian ballot system and many 
another device, but has as yet done little to 
develop a careful method by which the voters 
might form a sound judgment. 

The published accounts of the various efforts 
to manufacture opinion which preceded the party 
conventions this year and of the enormous ex- 
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pendituse of money which these efforts entailed 
have made the public cautious, and as a result, 
all the parties are perforce driven to the prag- 
matic method, if one chooses to call it so. Poli- 
ticians are ready, as never before, to conduct the 
campaign upon educational lines, to drop that 
oversimplification of current problems to which 
a campaign always tends and to stem the flow 
of political cloquence by a painstaking presenta- 
tion of facts. 

The educational value of the current Presi- 
dential campaign is most important to the Amer- 
ican voter, irrespective of the party which claims 
his vote. A new method is being evolved freed 
from the old shibboleths and fitted to our indus- 
trial development. 

The American voter is not content with the 
eighteenth century. formulae of liberty and equal- 
ity, high-flown as they are, for they do not apply 
to the situation. Liberty has come to be a guar- 
antce of equal opportunity to play our parts well 
in primary relations, and the elemental processes 
of birth, growth, nutrition, death are the great 
levellers that remind us of the essential equality 
of human life. No talk of liberty or equality 
“goes” that does not reckon with these. 

It is possible that this campaign will not only 
bring the United States in line with the great 
European countries which have made social 
standards for labor the subject of governmental 
action, but that it will also bring American poli- 
tics, so long an anachronism in spirit, into line 
with our development in other directions. Cer- 
tainly the wisest philosopher of America con- 
tended to the day of his death that even “Phil- 
osophy is not sufficient unto itself but plunges 


eagerly into reality, into science, into life, there 


to be refreshed and rejuvenated.” 

This pragmatic element in the present cam- 
paign has inevitably challenged those institutions 
which base their activity upon a careful, study 
of social conditions; they too, like the voter, have 
been driven to realities, are made to test the val- 
idity of their phrases. 

Institutions, pefhaps more easily than indi- 
viduals, tend to grow self-conscious. It is not 
dificult for an institution to think so much of 
its future usefulness as to forget the cause it is 
serving and for which it is founded, and this 
may happen quite aside from any question of 
alienating subscribers. We all forget that “in- 
fluence,” whether of persons or of institutions, 
ceases to be of real value when it is consciously 
cherished as a possession, that it must be a “way- 
side flower”, as our old copy-books used to say 
about happiness. One can think of no greater 
travesty on worship than a whole churchful of 
people who had all gone there for the sake of 
their example to someone else, nor could there 
have been a more dreary comment on the spirit 


of philanthropy than if the Chicago sociat work- 
ers last winter should have allowed the most 
highly developed juvenile court in the world to 
go to pieces under their very eyes, because they 
were afraid of injuring their personal influence 
by interfering in the situation which was one 
of partisan politics. 

In fact, an institution may easily become de- 
tached from the life of its community and fall 
into a position similar to that occupied by many 
women in relation to their own family circles. 
I know women who resent. the moral idleness to 
which they have been relegated through the very 
kindness and respect of their grown-up children, 
They are, of course, expected to give advice and 
to advocate only the noblest and highest princi- 
ples, but because they live so remote from real- 
ity, some of them gradually distrust their own 
conclusions and frankly accept the moral stand- 
ards, which their sons, flushed with action, bring 
to them from the “marts of trade” and the ex- 
citing “political arenas”; others openly abandon 
their safe haven of peace and certitude. It is 
true that they can no longer claim te be a fixed 
point of righteousness in the boiling sea of per- 
plexing issues, but they are glad to be free from 
the harassing doubt that possibly the righteous- 
ness they were advocating was not righteousness 
at all. Their so-called inferior position is at 
least tested by reality and constantly clarified. in 
discussion. 

In like manner, an institution which stands in 
the minds of the community for “good works” 
is in danger of substituting the unreal activities 
of being good to people for the sterner task of 
ascertaining their genuine needs and of minister- 
ing to them in all humility of spirit. 

It is impossible to consider the complicated 
conditions of modern life with its proposed meas- 
ures of legal control and social amelioration from 
the a priori point of view. Perhaps the gravest 
danger which besets a well-established institu- 
tion is a subtle self-righteousness, a tendency to 
substitute the smaller good for the larger good; 
to consider the philanthropist as superior 
to the politician. Adequate measures for social 
amelioration can only be carried out with the 
consent of all the people and the wisdom of 
such plans are best discussed in relation to the 
realization of opinion, to use John Morley’s fine 
phrase. Certainly we have all learned that new 
ideas can never gain wide acceptance unless the 
persons who hold them confess them openly and 
give them an honest and effective adherence. 
When the ideas and measures we have long been 
advocating become part of a political campaign, 
which is after all but an intensified method of 
propaganda, would we not be the victims of a 
curious self-consciousness if we failed to follow 
them there? 
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[We are familiar with Chicago and Detroit, Cleveland and St. Louis. 


They 


are big red spols on the mups in the geographics, But do we know overmuch about 
Argo and Gary, Corey, Norwood, Granite City and the other industrial satellites 
which are springing up under the caves of the great urban centers? 

* * * 


There is a countryward movement of factorics. 


lays out the suburban plant. 


The highest enginecring skill 


Tlow about the suburban industrial town? 


Docs it feel the impulse of the cily planners? 
What of the homes of work people who follow out into the new territory. What 


are their recreations? 


Who is paying the bills of the new towns and what share of the leaping land 
values is turned to social account after the manner of the English town planners? 
What chance for getting on in the world is there for the children of the in- 


dustrial towns? 


IWVhat is going to give the metropolitan district made up of outlying workaday 


communitics a sense of common purpose? 


* * ¢ 
Graham Romeyn Taylor of The Survey staff has been making a study of some 


of the most notable cxamples of these satellite towns, Ete 
tions will be published in a series of articles of which this is the first. 


The results of his investiga- 
They will 


run in the magasine numbers of The Survey throughout the winter.—Ed.] 


THE OUTER RINGS OF INDUSTRY 


HILE we go about merely talking “back 
to the land,” huge industrial plants are 
uprooting themselves bodily from our 

congested districts. With households, small 
stores, saloons, lodges, churches, schools cling- 
ing to them like human tendrils, they set them- 
selves down ten miles away in the open. 

While we spend years of effort in reconstruct- 
ing our civic centers, only to have our schemes 
stalled by costly obstructions of brick and mortar 
and condemnation procecdings, city planning as 
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a process is going on every week and every 
month on the edges of our cities. 

Towns made to order entirely, or with some 
little village as a core, snatch bundles of papers 
from the morning trains, smudge new post- 
marks over sheet after sheet of red postage 
stamps, edge their way into the telephone toll 
books and the freight tariffs, scrawl their names 
on the tags of new-coming immigrants at Ellis 
Island and become part and parcel of up-and- 
doing municipal America before most of their 
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ce FAST CHICAGO 
Bea HAMMOND 


GQ STEGER 


THE CHICAGO SATELLITES 


slower going sister cities have even heard of 
their existence. A neglected opportunity for 
formative work not only in city planning but in 
social organization is presented in the satellite 
communities with which industrialism is sur- 
rounding our great centers of population. 

From the middle of Philadelphia, several de- 
partments of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
have been shunted out into a small suburb. Flint, 
Mich., two hours from Detroit, has been seized 
as the place for huge automobile factories. 
While the population was trebling in the first 
three years, several hundred operatives had to 
be housed in tents throughout one summer. A 
big corn products plant moved from the middle 
of Chicago to the nearby prairies and a “glucose 
city,” Argo, started up. It occupies part of a 
tract of ten square miles, which one promoting 
company is developing as an “industrial district” 
and into which Chicago has already emptied 
more than a dozen establishments. Just outside 
Cincinnati a residential suburb, Norwood, is now 
the home of a score of manufacturing concerns. 
Impelled partly by the arbitrary tolls charged on 
coal carried across the Mississippi river, in- 
dustrial plants have moved over the bridges from 
St. Louis and founded a group of new towns in 
Illinois. The Standard Oil Company, a few 
years ago, poured out $3,500,000 on the bank of 
the Missouri a few miles from Kansas City, and 
the town of Sugar Creek sprang up. Staid old 
Yonkers long since lost its individuality in a 
smother of hat and carpet factories. The metro- 
politan manufacturing district stretches out in 
belts and flanges from New York into Long 
Island, Staten Island and New Jersey, while 


eastern Massachusetts is a mosaic of mill towns. 


In some sections of the South scarcely a city of 
any size lacks one or more satellites thrumming 
with spindle and shuttle. ag 

Gary with its twenty-five thousand population, 
where six years ago there were only rolling sand 
dunes covered with scrub oak, is thus seen to 
be but the largest and most spectacular single 
fact in a far-reaching industrial exodus. Far- 
reaching and fast-moving, for Gary had scarcely 
attained four-year-old dignity when work started 
on the newest of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s brood of steel towns—Corey, on the 
edge of Birmingham, Ala. On the heels of 
Corey came the rumor that more millions and 
another plant would found another steel town 
near Duluth. 

This industrial exodus from city center to 
suburb had a prototype in the more sporadic 
movement which established Pullman and Home- 
stead in the early eighties. These two places 
were by no means the only forerunners. South 
Omaha, for example, in 1883 sprang up around 
the stockyards at a railway junction so rapidly 
as to win the name, “Magic City.” These ex- 
ceptional towns, suddenly created at the dictate 
of pioneer master minds of the new industrial- 
ism, thrilled the popular imagination. 

But they were eddies where the present move- 
ment has taken on the proportions of a formid- 
able back set current. It is utilizing suburban 
areas as well as creating made-to-order towns. 
The Census Bureau has gathered data from 
thirteen “industrial districts,’ each of which 
covers a large city and its vicinity. From 1900 
to 1905 the number of persons employed in in- 
dustries in the surrounding zones increased 39.4 
per cent, while within the corporate limits of the 
cities proper there was only 11.8 per cent in- 
crease. 


THE CINCINNATI SATELLITES 
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Many reasons are readily apparent for the 
location of these new industrial communities. 
The impulse toward cheap land, elbow-room, and 
low taxes throws them out from the large centers 
of population. These are the centrifugal forces. 
The centripetal forces are equally powerful and 
bind them as satellites close beyond the outer 
rings of the mother city. Even the towns which, 
like Gary, have attained a considerable measure 
of self-sufficiency and lie perhaps across state 
boundaries are bound by strong economic ties. 
Through switch yards and belt lines, practically 
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The United States census shows that the number of 
industrial workers employed in thirteen large cities in- 


creased 11.8 per cent from 1900 to 1905. In the zones 
surrounding those cities, the increase during the same 


period was 39.4. 


all the railroad facilities developed through years 
of growth, which are at the disposal of a down- 
town establishment, are at the service of the in- 
dustry in the suburb. It means much to be within 
easy reach of at least one large market for 
finished product. Proximity to a big labor 
market is a more important factor. 

The purpose of these articles, however, is not 
primarily to discuss the economic causes which 
lead to the sudden investment of large sums of 
capital in establishing suburban plants. Their 
aim is to explore a little way into what the move- 
ment means for the great numbers of work peo- 
ple who are caught up and swept out with it. 
How do these new work places pan out as com- 
munities of people living together—families, 
neighbors, citizens? The census bulletin referred 
to sums up the industrial exodus in numbers of 
manufacturing establishments, in value of pro- 
ducts, etc. From the standpoint of the common 
welfare, it should be reckoned also in terms of 
citizenship and human values. What of health 
and housing? Of leisure, and income to make 
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it count? Of playgrounds and schools? Of liv- 
ing costs? Of city government, politics and civic 
spirit ? 

There is a public challenge in the very fact 
that in these localities civic and industrial con- 
ditions are being created brand new, on a whole- 
sale scale, without the handicaps and restrictions 
which high land values and prior improvements 
impose on every effort to reconstruct the con- 
gested centers. Are we cashing in these ad- 
vantages? In our general municipal develop- 
ment, we pay more and more heed to the coun- 
sel of city planner, housing expert and sanitarian. 
We struggle to reshape our rigid, old-established 
conditions to fit newer and more workable molds, 
just as the manufacturer has to tear out, rebuild 
and build higher if he stays in the midst of con- 
gestion while his business expands. 

But have we set ourselves to inquire whether 
these made-to-order industrial cities, involving 
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living conditions for thousands of people, are so 
shaped at the outset? In the planning of the 
great suburban industrial plant, marvelous skill 
and foresight are shown in adapting buildings 
and machinery to the processes through which 
stuff becomes finished product. Is a similar skill - 
and foresight applied to the development of the 
things through which houses may become homes, 
a construction camp a community and livelihood 
life? Apparently the answer is often in the 
negative. 

Whereas in the Gary plant, for example, the 
utmost ingenuity was shown in scheming out 
shortcuts, the street planning of the town was 
on the old checker-board system. The placing 
of the blast furnaces was dictated by the 
speed of a laboring locomotive on a curv- 
ing switch track. Instead of setting the stacks 
parallel or at right angles to the tracks, they 
were “placed at an angle of twenty-two degrees, 
allowing a 200-foot radius for the entering 
switch.” By such careful computations it was 
sought to avoid the moment wasted, to garner 
the smallest fraction of a degree of heat which 
must otherwise be regained. So much for trans- 
porting metal. But a workman who lives a mile 
away from the mill gate has needlessly to criss- 
cross the checker board streets of the town, fora 
distance easily calculable by the old formula that 
the square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other two sides. Our general failure to 
bring city planning to bear where it will count 
for most—that is, in zones of new construction— 
was personified in this instance by those middle 
western officials of the Steel Corporation who, as 
members of the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
were at this time contributing from their own 
pockets toward the $100,000 fund raised to 
scheme out in map and design the present 
magnificent city plan for Chicago; yet as com- 
pany ofhcials they had not thought to secure the 
services of an expert city planner to lay out a _ 
brand new town which, including the plant, in- 
volved an investment of over seventy-five million 
dollars. The Chicago city plan calls for a cutting 
of diagonal streets through old territory at 
enormous expense; the Gary town plan will 
create in a decade conditions which can only be 
remedied by a similar Caesarean operation. 
The contention is raised, however, by some 
industrial leaders that they are in the business 
not of building cities but of establishing mills 
and factories, that the making of a town is a 
side matter into which thev go only so far as 
necessity compels them. They want to avoid 
paternalism. It is significant to hear time and 
again a frank recognition of the mistakes of 
Pullman given as a justification for a “do-as- 
little-as-you-have-to” policy in shaping town con- 
ditions. Yet it must be entirely evident that the 
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early stage of choosing location and of laying 
the framework of plant and town is crucial. The 
citizens who are to people the town have not 
yet arrived. Their very absence imposes a 
greater obligation upon those with whose fiat 
goes such enormous power. Through such a 
serious miscarriage of judgment and steward- 
ship by the company which built Lackawanna,? 
in the outskirts of Buffalo, many of the workers 
are today housed on stilts in a swampy bottom- 
land. The efforts of the present administration 
to overcome the situation in so far as is now 
possible, illustrate the slow recognition (by a 
corporation which has learned through experi- 
ence) that efficiency hangs on health and human 
well-being and that a mill town in a swamp is as 
misplaced as a garden patch on a slag pile. 

A manufacturing concern which makes highly 
finished cardboard products, recently moved 
from the center of a large city to its outskirts, 


1See article by John A. Fitch in Tum Survey for 
October 7, 1911. 
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stating as one reason for the change that the 
smoky atmosphere they had had to contend with 
caused great damage to the goods. Yet the effect 
of the same atmosphere on human lungs seemed 
to have been scarcely thought of, and it was 
merely one of the fortunate coincidences of 
providence that what was good for keeping stock 
clean happened also to be good for the health 
of people. 

The scientific thoroughness which would fol- 
low the technique of efficiency and health, down 
to such details as street planning is illustrated 
by the drawings for the construction of a large 
state prison by the Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
Company. The firm went to the length of study- 
ing astronomical observations to determine the 
exact angle of the compass at which the building 
should stand in order to secure in each twelve 
months the maximum amount of sunlight. If it 
is worth while to take such care in housing the 
prisoners of a state, it seems reasonable to think 
that the same care might also be expended 
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on street plans and the 
housing of free city 
dwellers. 

How far we have yet 
to go in these directions 
in guiding development 
with reference to the 
‘community as a whole 
is illustrated by the fact 
that even at Flint, where 
a few years ago public- 
spirited citizens secured a_ well-known city 
planner to lay out a scheme involving parks, 
boulevards and other civic features, one section 
after another of the industrial quarter has been 

laid out adjacent to the automobile plants “with- 

gut any special regulation except the understand- 
ing that no street was to be less than sixty feet 
in width.” Corey! is the precursor of a planned 
mill suburb. It seems extraordinary that we do 
not require in the case of every new  sub- 
division—just as we require of every new tene- 
ment house—a careful plan on lines broadly laid 
down by public authority and submitted to it 
for approval. The Washington (state) proposal 
that one-tenth of the area of every such sub- 
division must be set aside for parks and play- 
grounds is a step in the right direction. To 
safeguard the future in old towns as well as new, 
such broad legislation as is found in the English 
town-planning act is essential in this country. 

The suburban industrial community is, how- 
ever, something more than a framework of 
streets. It is compact of life and labor—a com- 
munity of living beings, and later articles in this 
series will attempt to set forth its more 
distinctive human equations. Some general ob- 
servations and queries may be offered here, not 
with the promise of answering them all with 
marshalled facts in the subsequent articles, but 
with the idea of putting in a loose skein the 
problems which the factory suburb seems to be 
weaving into our scheme of civic life. These 
problems can later be taken up more in detail 
in describing the representative towns visited. 

From an economic standpoint, employer and 
employe—the plant and the home—are differ- 
ently affected by the suburban movement. 

» Removal from the city center, where land 
values have greatly risen, to the outskirts where 
land is not so valuable, often means to the manu- 
facturer other gains besides plenty of space in 
which to secure the most efficient plant arrange- 
ment. Indeed, the higher return which may be 
gotten from the land in the city center is not 
infrequently expected to defray a large part of 
the cost of erecting the new plant. It is said 
that the site of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany in the heart of Chicago cost $147,000 in 
1879, and that as much as $2,500,000 for it has 
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The new industrial center on West 63rd Street 
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From a real estate folder of the Clearing Argo Com- 
The same sort of ginger goes into the ads that 
we are accustomed to look for in bargain counter an- 
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been refused by the com- 
pany since they moved 
to Argo in 1908 .A 
railroad president in 
Chicago has suggested 
that some of the ter- 
minal stations be moved 
- only a few blocks out- 
ward from their present 
locations in the city cen- 
ter. and. lineds supesto- 
gether on one street. He estimates that if the 
abandoned trackage property is devoted to office 
buildings and other business purposes, the in- 
vestment return would be sufficient to pay for 


’ the entire cost of the whole series of great new 


stations. Much of the same thing is doubtless 
generally true when industrial concerns move 
out. Yet there is another consideration of large 
importance. To merely shift railway terminals 
a few blocks in the center of the city has little 
bearing on the homes of railway workers. But 
when a manufacturing establishment moves out 
into a specially prepared suburb, the cheap land 
soon begins to rise rapidly in value as working- 
men’s homes begin to cover it. The question now 
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Map showing how the Clearing Argo industri 
trict adjoins the Chicago city mits tape the bale ne 
railways and holds an advantageous location for the 
use of Chicago’s great sanitary canal should the latter 
become a deep waterway between the Great Lakes and 


the Mississippi. 

arises whether this increase of land values ac- 

crues to the company, to the householders, or— 

as in the English Letchworth—to the community. 
A pamphlet which was distributed by the Pull- 
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man Company’s exhib- 
it at the °World’s Co- 
lumbia Exposition in 
1893, contains the state- 
ment that “the day is 
not only coming, but is 
near at hand, when the 
$30,000,000 present capi- 
tal stock of the Pullman 
Company will be cov- 
ered, by the value of the 
3,500 acres of land on 
which is built the town 
of Pullman.” That this 
harvest was being reap- 
ed may be suspected 
from the fact that the “"S° 
company did not relinquish the business of own- 
ing and renting real estate until the supreme 
court of Mtoie ordered it so to do on the ground 
that the. company’s charter: did not authorize it 
to engage in such business. 

Some of the smaller mill towns, especially in 
the South, suffer through the persistenée of this 
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districts are advertised; part of a broad- 


How the new 
sheet which shows factory sites, additions, etc, 


policy along with other almost feudalistic com- 
pany powers. But the present developments in 
establishing satellite cities show less of an in- 


Billboards employed by the land company to induce 
people to purchase homes near the industrial plants at 
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clination on the part of 
those who create them to 
monopolize the land and 
its increase in value. 

Indeed, there is now- 
adays quite as much 
danger from the oppo- 
site tendency. The “let 
alone” policy not only 
lets such matters as city 
planning go by default, 
but sometimes throws in- 
to the hands of speculat- 
ing real estate promoters 
the land values which in- 
evitably come with com- 
munity growth. 

In Gary the land company, subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation, explains that in the subdivision 
which it developed, the purpose has been to sell 
land and houses to employes at prices scarcely 
more than the original cost of the land plus im- 
provements and interest charges. In the six 
years of Gary’s existence, the land company has 
only once, and that recently, advanced the price 
of lots and houses. This presents a pleasing con- 
trast with the booming operations of some real 
estate speculators who are to be found in other 
subdivisions of Gary and in the general, run of 
satellite cities. 

Yet home ownership, which such a policy pro- 
motes, may often be a very doubtful advantage 
to the workingman. The land value created by 
the community is dependent upon the permanency 
of the community, and this is dependent upon 
the existence, stability and growth of the in- 
dustrial plant. In a large city if one plant runs 
slack or is abandoned, there is likelihood of com- 
pensating growth in another plant. In the satel- 
lite city, as in a mining town, the home owner 
is often at the mercy of the vicissitudes of a 
single industry. 

To illustrate: Cherry is an ‘isolated prairie 
town surrounding a mine shaft. Everything in 
the place depends upon this one source of wages. 
Before the disaster of 1909 many of the thriftiest 
men had put their savings into homes. Had it 
not been for relief funds their widows would 
soon have had to move where they could get 
work to support their families. The homes would 
very likely have been sold at only a small frac- 
tion of the amount invested in them. When, 
too, a mine town is suddenly abandoned because 
the company finds that the vein is exhausted or 
can no longer be profitably worked, the same loss 
of investment in homes occurs. The small manu- 
facturing community dependent upon one concern 
may as suddenly become a deserted village if an 
invention displaces the product manufactured, or 
if an industrial combination is formed and de- 
cides to discontinue the local plant. 
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INDUSTRY IN TIE GRIP OF CITY CONGESTION 


Former plant of the Corn Products Refining Company. It. reached back as far as the tall chimney where 
it bordered on the Chiengo river, The north boundary at the left of the picture is Taylor street. In the 
background in the center inny be seen the Blackstone Ifotel on the lake front. The miserable housing in the 


lower left-hand corner contrasts with the opportunity for a garden suburb on the prairie surrounding the present 
plant at Argo. 


THE GREAT CLEARING RAILROAD YARDS 


hese yards are three and one-half miles long and contain over one hundred miles of track, and through 
belt Neovo conan with every trunk railway entering Chicago. Eventually, it is expected that practically all 
through freight will be handled here, thus completely avoiding its haul into the Chicago terminals. Will as 
much imagination and planning go into the human currents of the suburban industrial comimunities as inte 
these freight arteries? 
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This risk in home ownership lurks in some 
degree in almost every satellite city. A safe- 
guard, however, has been experimented on in 
Gary. The contract of sale between the Gary 
Land Company and the workingman purchasing 
real estate gives him the opportunity at any time 
of selling the house back to the company for 
the same amount which he paid for it, less a 
sum—to cover interest, depreciation, etc.—total- 
ling little more than what rent for the period 
would have been. As a matter of fact, the home 
owner in the steel company’s subdivision can, 
as things stand today, sell out at a substantial 
profit to outsiders who are desirous of securing 
homes. The housing accommodations in Gary 


commute out into the country and back each 
day. A similar situation exists at Norwood and 
Oakley, near Cincinnati. The failure of work 
people to move their homes out to the, neighbor- 
hood of the plant may in some cases be due 
to high land prices set by the owners of real 
estate. Or perhaps other members of the same 
family work “down town,” and so the family 
continues to live in the congested center. Desire 
of youth to be near the amusements, the lights 
and the crowds—where “something is doing” all 
the time—is another factor. 

Metropolitan advantages, it may be noted in 
passing, have attractions for the better-to-do also. 
Miss Byington has pointed out, in discussing the 
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AT GARY 


A saloon-keeper who got in on the ground floor at Gary was shrewd enough to sieze the same 
Like camp sutlers, traffickers in recreation and refreshment are quick to follow 


chance at Argo. 


AT ARGO 


in the trail of industry and put the commercial stamp on the social life of the place. 


thus far are inadequate, and the interurban serv- 
ice brings many workmen in who live elsewhere. 
A considerable number even make the trip from 
Pullman to Gary and back each day, a distance 
of over twelve miles. 

Transportation is a many-sided factor in the 
industrial suburb. It may tend to reduce the 
tisk in home ownership if houses can be conveni- 
ently occupied by people who work in nearby 
towns. It may also broaden the opportunity for 
work, already discussed, for it may relieve the 
local industry from being the sole dependence. 

Transportation facilities between large cities 
and their industrial suburbs vary widely. Sugar 
Creek lies a mile and a half beyond the end of 
the nearest Kansas City street car line. But 
traction service of at least average quality con- 
nects South Omaha with Omaha, and Norwood 
with Cincinnati. Not a few of the workers in 
the packing plants in South Omaha live in 
Omaha proper, since they can easily reach their 
work on the street car. A publishing house 
which moved its plant out of New York to a 
beautiful location near the Hudson River, finds 
that most of its employes do not change their 
residence, but continue to live in New York, and 


influence of transportation upon the social life 
of Homestead, twenty-six miles up the Monon- 
gahela, that it is both too good and not good 
enough. It is so good that the Homestead people 
who earn the largest incomes and have the short- 
est hours are able to go to Pittsburgh for con- 
certs, entertainments and social gatherings. Yet 
it is not good enough and cheap enough to enable 
the rank and file who have least to spend and 
work long hours, to have the same advantages. 
Meanwhile, because of the proximity to Pitts- 
burgh, there is no demand from the very people 
who would otherwise tend to establish the gen- 
eral recreational facilities of a town of 25,000, 
and who might lead the social and civic life of 
the place. 

Recreation and social life may need quite as 
much, if not more, wholesome opportunity and 
promotion in the industrial suburb, with its iso- 
lation and its sudden massing of strangers, than 
in the city center with its longer established 
neighborhoods and its greater facilities, Schools, 
libraries and other civic institutions are criteria 
by which to gauge the standard of community 
life. Adequate provision for them may be of 
business value to the suburban plant management 
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and workmen. In a lower 


corner of this advertisement there is a picture of a trolley car filled to the brim and with men sitting on the 
roof, illustrating “workmen coming from miles around because the demand for flats and houses is greater than 


the ’supply.” 
builder or building operator” 
eo-partnership housing. 


in keeping people contented away from the city. 
On the other hand, like camp sutlers, the 
traffickers in demoralization are quick to follow 
the trail of the satellite cities. A saloon-keeper, 
who is making large profits at one of the most 
advantageous locations in Gary, was shrewd en- 
ough to discern a similar chance at Argo, where 
his name is to be found over the door a the first 
established and principal saloon in the place. 
One of the most serious industrial and com- 
munity issues created by the isolation of satellite 
communities is bound up in the natural desire of 
the plant control to have always at hand a work 
force large enough to completely man the plant 
when running at its greatest producing capacity, 
a force large enough to carry the maximum work 
load. There can be no doubt that the employers 
appreciate fully that home ownership tends to 
anchor the workman in the community. Rare 
is the plant that is always working at its greatest 
producing capacity. If the variation is com- 
paratively slight, it may be handled by tempo- 
rarily drawing upon the large surplus of labor 
which is usually to be found floating around the 
big city nearby. If, however, the extent to which 
the plant is worked varies all the way from 30 
per cent capacity up to the maximum, a grave 
problem confronts the population which endeav- 
ors to make its home in the industrial suburb. 
On’ and off employment cannot comfortably be 
accompanied by on and off meals. Housing must 
be continuous even if employment is not. If the 
community has many establishments representing 
diversified industries, lack of work may not in- 
volve all at the same time. Moreover, work 
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“Jobs are NIOES’ , Plentiful than homes at Argo 
So says the advertisement. 


district.’ “What a golden opportunity for the 
What a wasted opportunity for town planning and 


people temporarily laid off at one factory often 
have an opportunity to earn something elsewhere 
until their regular trade offers them a job. In 
the satellite city dependent on a single industry 
or plant, this opportunity is in a large measure 
lacking. 

To meet this condition some such industrial 
establishments run part time or use in construc- 
tion work employes who are temporarily not 
needed in certain departments. Desire to tide 
the workers over the slack times may be promi- 
nent in the mind of the plant manager, and for 
this he should have credit. But fully as strong 
a motive must lie in the desire to have experi- 
enced workers readily available when the plant 
starts up. This sort of management tends, of 
course, to discourage the worker from seeking 
elsewhere a steadier job at his trade. There may 
be some compensating social values in keeping 
the worker in one place instead of roving around, 
but the family strain and social cost are heavy. 
According to the general secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities Bi Omaha the average family 
handled by the branch office at South Omaha 
is less hopeful and harder to put on its feet than 
the average family handled in Omaha proper. 
An inquiry at the South Omaha branch office 
revealed the fact that intermittent work has much 
to do with this. The wage-earner might have 
been idle three days this week, a day and a 
half last week, not at all the week before, and 
two days the week before that. Such irregularity 
in work breeds irregularity in habits of living. 
The community offered scarcely anything to oc- 
cupy such time except saloons in which to loaf. 
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Intemperance, immorality and general shiftless- 
ness were said to be more prevalent and deep- 
seated in these South Omaha poverty stricken 
families than in similar families in Omaha. 

Home ownership and arrangement of part time 
work are not the only factors which are some- 
times counted upon to control the currents in an 
industrial community. Some company officials 
act on the belief that by removing workingmen 
from a large city it is possible to get them away 
from the influences which foment discontent and 
labor disturbances. The satellite city is looked 
to as a sort of isolation hospital for the cure of 
chronic “trouble.” In an eastern city which re- 
cently expericnced the throes of a turbulent 
street car strike, the superintendent of a large 
industrial establishment frankly said that every 
time the strikers paraded past his plant a verit- 
able fever seemed to spread among the emploves 
in all his work rooms. He thought that if the 
plants were moved out to the suburbs, the work- 
ingmen would not be so frequently inoculated 
with infection, The experiences of Pullman in 
1894 and Lawrence in 1912 are, of. course, 
against this conclusion; but the question remains 
an interesting one to explore; how far does the 
removal of work people from big centers of popu- 
lation break up the cohesion of their industrial 
organizations? The suburban trend, if it con- 
tinues, may thus have an important influence on 
the industrial relations of the future. 

It is equally important to know whether, in 
these towns of their own creation, the industrial 
interests scek to dominate the local government. 
Will people assert themselves as citizens when 
their interest runs counter to those to whom 
they, as workers, look for a livelihood? On the 
other hand, in these towns the industrial power 
can be more clearly singled out than in the com- 
plex metropolitan center, and Professor Ely, in 
making a study of Pullman in 1885—but four 
years after the town’s beginning—found that al- 
ready a fceling had arisen that 1t was a praise- 
worthy thing to “beat the company.” At Gary 
one feels that friction and antagonisms between 
townspeople and the industrial control are 
always just under the surface if not cropping 
out. The town of Steger, where pianos 
of that name are manufactured, has recently 
undergone a controversy of the most acrimoni- 
ous sort between the firm and citizens who 


charged despotic exploitation of the sort alleged 
at Pullman. At Leclaire, the town founded by 
the firm of N. O. Nelson relations scem to have 
been harmonious. The election not long ago of 
a socialistic alderman in Granite City, and a 
socialist mayor and other city officers at V'lint 
is to be weighed against elections at Gary, 
whereby six saloonkeepers became members of 
a board of nine aldermen. 

The politics of the satellite city have a bearing 
also on the large center near which it is located. 
Its vote, for example, might turn the tide of the 
whole district of which it is a part for or against 
the candidates who represent the newer policies 
for assuring. popular control of government. 
More important still, many industrial suburbs 
will probably be absorbed sooner or later as sec- 
tions of the metropolitan city. Pullman, for 
example, may be said to have completed a cycle 
upon which later industrial suburbs are only now 
starting. It has for several years been a part of 
the city of Chicago. Just what has Pullman con- 
tributed to the greater city? Does its town plan 
fit in with the great city plan recently formulated 
for the metropolitan district? What peculiar | 
problems, if any, does it inject—of health, hous- 
ing, recreation—into the well-being of the whole 
city? What sort of aldermen come from Pull- 
man to the city council? These and other phases 
of the present-day estate of this, the first and 
perhaps most widely known, industrial suburb 
will be discussed in my next article. 

The industrial exodus, in which Pullman early 
played the role now taken by Gary, is, in its 
individual parts,: a consciously directed move- 
ment. It therefore presents repeated oppor- 
tunities for shaping the civic and social condi- 
tions under which large groups of working peo- 
ple are-to live for decades to come. It raises in 
new and searching ways questions as to the obli- 
gations wlifich go with economic control; as to 
the future of local self-government in relation 
to the same; and as’ to the organization and 
large-scale civic development of our industrial 
districts, 

Like the foundlings which were dropped 
in the turn-cradles of the old time orphan- 
ages, these young communities which industry is 
leaving at the door-steps of our cities are no 
longer things apart and ‘by themselves. For bet- 


ter or worse, they come to share in the common 
lot. 
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FROM VANVES TO IWAKURA 


FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D. 


A WATER VIEW IN ONE OF THE PARKS AT VANVES 


In our treatment of the insane there have been distinct eras—that of 
demoniacal exorcism, of fire and scourge; then that of chain and dungeon; 
the monasteries and the asylums patterned after them; today the psycho- 
pathic hospital and the agricultural colony. 

In the tiny villas which embody the century-old dream of two French 
doctors and in the cottages and spring houses in which the Japanese for 
a thousand years have worked out a system of care, Dr. Peterson finds 


suggestion for America. 
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A COTTAGH FOR PATIENTS AT IWAKURA 
The paper windows and sliding paper walls insure light and air and a practical 
out-of-door life night and day. 


IN THE FOREST OF CRYPTOMBERIAS 


view from the grounds ‘of one of the temples which lie amid the giant 
cedars surrounding Twakura. 


FROM VANVES TO IWAKURA 


FREDERICK PETERSON, M. D. 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, EX-PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSION IN LUNACY 


HE evolution of our modern methods of 

! caring for the insane has been marked 
by certain successive stages which may 

be briefly epitomized thus: There was first 
the era of demoniacal exorcism of the Middle 
Ages when the insane in Europe were sub- 
jected to various kinds of torture—by fire, 
submersion in water, scourging, and so on— 
in order to rid them of the evil spirits 
with which they were supposed to be pos- 
sessed. This was doubtless done in all kind- 
ness and for therapeutic purposes, for demoniacal 
possession was the accepted theory of the cause 
of insanity in that day. The second stage may 
be called the chain and dungeon era of the sev- 
entecnth and eighteenth centuries when the in- 
sane were locked up in jails and prisons with 
felons for their own and the community’s pro- 


tection, and chains and dark dungeons were in. 


common use alike for the restraint of criminals 
and the insane. 

Then with the gradual awakening of public in- 
telligence to this wrong came the era of spccial 
asylums for the insane, when they were removed 
from the prisons and for want of better struc- 
tures for their immediate needs were gathered 
into the vacant monasteries of the time. These 
were being abandoned very often in that day 
and could readily be adapted to such new use. 
Later as the need for more asylums grew, and 
the supply of monasteries gave out. the archi- 
tects of the period naturally followed the pr- 
vailing monastery style of architecture for the 
new institutions, having no other models to de- 
termine their plans. This monastery style of 
architecture for asylums for the insane prevails 
in most countries to the present day, though de- 
parture from it is increasingly frequent, in line 
with improving conceptions of methods of car- 
ing for the insane. For instance, the general 
hospital idea has had some influence on new 
designs, which sometimes follow the schemes of 
large general hospitals, or pavilion or cottage 
plans. The special psychopathic hospitals in 
cities, particularly those in connection with uni- 
versity medical schools, are a radical departure 
in asylum architecture, embodying the ‘hest 
modern ideas of safe custody, proper surgical 
and medical ‘care, scientific study and investi- 
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gation of insanity, and the instruction of medical 
students and practitioners in psychiatry. 

The agricultural colony idea, too, as applied 
to the care of the insane, is the outcome of a 
gradual evolution in method, but, though the 
ideal scheme for every country asylum, exists 
only as an ideal in this country, and there are 
but few examples in Europe. Some day every 
city of over 200,000 inhabitants will have its 
psychopathic hospital within the city limits, and 
a colony for the overflow in the country nearby, 
modeled on the Alt-Scherbitz colony for the in- 
sane near Leipzig, or upon the Craig colony for 
epileptics near Rochester, N. Y. And every small- 
er city with a general hospital will have a psycho- 
pathic ward or department for the reception and 
treatment of emergency cases of insanity, instead 
of utilizing station-houses and jails for the pur-. 
pose. It is hard to shake off the old idea of a 
century or two ago of something common be- 
tween felony and insanity. The sooner we rec- 
ognize that insanity is a disease, having in the 
main as little to do with penal offenses or legal 
procedure as a fractured skull or a delirium 
from typhoid fever, the better will it be for 
the insane. We are just beginning to do this. 
As the world has grown better and our humane 
intentions have gathered force, we have nearly 
reached the point of looking upon the insane as 
sufferers from disease and not criminals, and 
upon the problems of insanity as chiefly medical 
and social and not punitive and legal. 

But we are certainly too complacent in re- 
cording our achievements so far in the care 
of the insane. We have improved, but we have 
not done wellenough. In many states the 
condition of the insane is still far from ideal; 
in fact, but little better than that of the in- 
mates of the Salpétriére before Pinel in 1792 
struck off their manacles and chains. Even in 
states where the most has been attained, such as 
New York, the problem of their care has be- 
come so vast, complicated, and unwicld!ly that 
the need for proper direction and supervision, 
now so sadly lacking, in order to insure further 
progress, grows every year more urgent. The 
individual is lost sight of in immense aggrega- 
tions of patients. They now number in New 
York state 32,000. Asylums with 3,000 to 5,000 
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inmates are surely an anomaly in any well-con- 
sidered standard of care. The overcrowding is 
appalling. The nursing is inferior and inade- 
quate. The medical staff is always too small 
and medical care therefore defective. The occu- 
pation treatment is merely tentative and rudi- 
mentary compared with what it ought to be. 
There should be large acreage for all kinds of 
horticultural and agricultural work, with com- 
plete separation of the patients in small colonial 
groups, and many special instructors in sloyd, 
arts and crafts, ete. 

In many of the licensed private asylums the 
standard of care and treatment is not nearly 
equal to that of the state hospitals. The lack of 
emergency hospitals for these cases, or psycho- 
pathic wards in general hospitals, has led to 
the use of jails all over the state as stations 
for first care of the insane. Can we by forget- 
ting this apparent chaos of detail into which the 
lunacy problem has grown by sheer force of 
circumstances, and seldom by intelligent direc- 
tion, get back to some sort of basic first prin- 
ciples that should guide us in the treatment of 
a curable patient with a sick brain? For the 
sake of clearer understanding let us take a pa- 
tient with moderate delirium. In such a case 
the senses are alert and hypersensitive but tend 
to misinterpret and pervert what they perccive. 
A first principle in treatment therefore would be 
isolation in a tranquil environment. It would 
be a violation of this first principle to place the 
patient in a ward with thirty or forty others 
as delirious as himself, or to put him alone in a 
room with bare or padded walls, locked doors 
or barred windows, because of the unhealthy 
suggestions these would offer. This brings us 
to a second principle of treatment, viz., psycho- 
therapeutic suggestion. It is obvious that all 
suggestions to the disordered senses should be 
not only normal and rational but tranquilizing. 
The friendly face and kindly assiduity of a good 
nurse and a pleasant room with plenty of sun- 
light and fresh air, overlooking a quiet garden 
would realize this type of suggestion. When 
the patient grows strong enough to leave his 
bed and to occupy himself, occupation being one 
of the best of therapeutic measures, he should 
have a small garden for his walks and labors. 
In addition to gardening there should be avail- 
able all sorts of arts and crafts with which to 
busy his hands, and these are curative in direct 
proportion to their novelty, utility, and creative 
character. The physician in charge should have 
ample time to devote to each such patient, and 
the nurses should be especially selected for their 
skill, intelligence, patience, and sympathy. 

How far removed we are from these ele- 
mentary principles of care and cure of the insane 
is all too evident in even a casual visit to the 
average modern asylum. It looms colossal and 
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forbidding before the eye with massive door and 
grated windows. Before the sick person can 
enter this so-called hospital he must be legally 


declared insane and indeterminately sentenced to 


seclusion by a judge. If he be very delirious 
he is carried through many winding corridors 
and wards to the remotest part of the building 
where the noisy and violent are placed together, 
thirty to forty or more in a ward. As he grows 
quieter he proceeds from one ward to another 
until he reaches the convalescent ward. The 
wards are overcrowded. Sometimes beds are so 
close together that to get into his bed he must 
climb over the foot of it. I have known of 
mattresses laid upon the floors in hallways, bath- 
rooms and even in toilet rooms to accommodate 
the overflowing wards. Exercise out of doors 
is apt to be taken at fixed hours in a march 
around the grounds, double file in columns of 
50 to 200 with attendants as guards at each 
end and along the sides. A few trusty patients 
are worked on the farm and about the grounds, 
and some make scrubbing-brushes and pick hair 
for handicraft work. Some make beds and drag _ 
a heavy floor-polisher through the wards and 
corridors. But the great majority sit idle and 
listless in long lines throughout the wards the 
entire day. 

The attendants are attendants, not trained 
nurses, and as they are scantily paid are apt 
to take up this calling as a last resort when 
there is nothing better to be found to do. They 
are prone to leave as soon as sumething better 
offers, so that they are constantly changing, and 
there are scarcely ever enough of them to fill 
out even the quota allowed by the state, viz., 
one attendant to ten or twelve patients. On 
the whole they are surprisingly good, especially - 
in country asylums where they are drafted from 
among the farmers’ daughters and sons. They 
are of a distinctly lower type in the cities. The 
average attendant is like the average man or 
woman with average honesty, average kindness, 
and average humanity. There are many far 
above the average, indeed some truly noble, he- 
roic, tender, intelligent, ambitious. There are 
also some below the average, coarse, ignorant, 
vicious, brutal. Careful selection is practiced as 
far as it can be done with the heavy handicap 
of poor pay and few applicants. There are never 
enough physicians, rarely more than one to two 
hundred patients, and no one physician can do 
justice to the needs of so many, and the poor 
pay together with the trying and arduous labors 
and the isolation of their lives tends to keep the 
better class of physicians from going into the 
service, so that the highest types of medical men 
are growing gradually fewer in asylum work. 

In connection with these statements here are 
some facts given to me while writing this by 
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the superintendent of one of our fourteen or 
fifteen New York state asylums: 


The overcrowding increased without ade- 
‘quate remedy at my hospital until last winter 
we were not only occupying corridors and day 
rooms (with beds); but in some of the small 
sitting-rooms we had gotten down to less than 
300 cubic feet of air space per patient. fee. 
We ordinarily have about fifty appointments a 
month among the lower employes (owing-to in- 
sufficient compensation), and on my medical 
staff I have had twenty-nine changes in one year, 
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pert commission appointed to study and solve it. 
This should no longer be left to politicians. 

As a contrast to this picture of the usual 
methods. of care in vogue all over the world it 
will be interesting to turn to two departures from 
them which seem better to fulfill the ideals ex- 
pressed in the early part of this article. In the 
course of my travels I have discovered two re- 
markable institutions for the insane, one jn 
France and one in Japan. They deserve to be’ 
generally known, both for their uniqueness and 


IN THE SUBURBS 


OF PARIS 


This farmstead divides the Maison de Falret, a villa for the insane at Vanves, into two parts, one for 


each sex. 


The whole park contains over sixty acres and combines many of the essentials in the care of the 


insane—the return to nature, adequate nursing, out-of-door work and segregation from other insane, 


including appointments, resignations, promotions, 
and transfers, and on a staff of say about twenty- 
four physicians there are only about four or 
five who have been here over two vears. I shall 
‘soon have vacancies for nine physicians and 
really suitable material is hard to get. 

In the majority of the private asylums, es- 
pecially the cheaper ones, conditions are not so 
good as in the larger public institutions. The 
problem of the efficient and humane, as well as 
economic, care of the insane, is becoming so 
‘enormous, serious and complex in every state 
‘that it will soon be important to have some ex- 


for the wholly different standard of care they 
represent. 

Nearly one hundred years ago two distinguish- 
ed specialists in insanity, Doctors Voisin and 
Falret purchased an estate of over sixty acres in 
the environs of Paris and transformed it into a 
park which they planted well with trees and 
shrubs. A pretty stream courses through it. In 
this they built numerous tiny villas or bunga- 
lows, each with its own little garden, surrounded 
by high green hedges, each garden opening by 
its own gateway into the larger park. Now 


PAVILLON DE LA SOURCE 


buildings, together witb 
and 


zation has yet devised. 


the park surrounding, 


after the lapse of a hundred years it realizes 
their dream of what should be done for the in- 
sane. The Maison de [alret, as it is called, at 
Vanves, in the suburbs of Paris, consists of a 
large park full of magnificent trees and shrub- 
bery, divided into halves by a farmstead group 
of buildings, thus making practically two parks, 
one for each sex, and there are twenty-seven 
such bungalows for the isolation of one or more 
patients. Paris has grown up around it, but 
wandering in this estate one can scarcely con- 
ceive a vast city “to ‘be so near. Ajipatient 
brought here is not only isolated from his friends 
which is usually a distinct advantage, but he is 
isolated from the insane which is an even greater 
gain. There are perhaps a hundred patients 
here. We have in this plan all the essentials 
for the care of the insane, adequate nursing, 
segregation from the other insane, the return 
to nature, the simple life, a practical out-of- 
door life for night and day, beautiful surround- 
ings, association only with normal persons and 
plenty of space for walks, for working in gardens 
and fields and at various arts and crafts. The 
dream of [Falret is here realized, and it is the 
best that our western civilization has yet at- 
tained in the matter of care and treatment of 
the insane. 

I had the good fortune to be conducted to 
Iwakura hy Professor Imamura of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry in the University of Kvoto. 
I was the second westerner to visit this re- 
markable place, the first having been Professor 
Stieda of Russia who described it as “the Iap- 
anese Gheel” in 1906. Iwakura is a little village 
about seven miles from Kyoto and had this 
origin: 

The third daughter of the Emperor Gosanjo 
in the eleventh century developed melancholia in 
her eighteenth year. News was brought to the 
imperial houschold that at Iwakura was a holy 
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Dr. Peterson ecnlls this the best plan for the care 


PAVILLON DU PUMMIER 


Two of the twenty-seven bungalows «t Vanves for the isolation of one or more insane patients. 


These 


embody the dream of the distinguished French specialist Falret, 


and treatment of insane which our western civili- 


well, the water of which was healing to mental 
diseases and to disorders of the eves. The em- 
peror’s daughter was taken thither and recovered 
there nearly nine hundred years ago, and so 
brought fame to the temple and well of Iwakura, 
as a result of which the insane were attracted 
there in great numbers. At first three small inns 
were constructed to reccive them, then later tea 
houses and villas and cottages sprang up in 
which to provide for the ever-increasing influx 
of patients. 

In the year 1889 the village had 239 houses, 
with 1,579 inhabitants, and up to that year one 
or two patients were received into each family 
to share in the occupations of the household 
which were chiefly out-of-door employment in 
fields, gardens and parks and some of the arts. 
and crafts of the ordinary Japanese home. 

Iwakura lies at the foot of great hills in a. 
beautiful wide valley. The hills are covered with 
evergreen cryptomerias (a kind of giant cedar) 
and with pines and spruces, while every avail- 
able part of the valley is cultivated with rice 
and vegetables, bamboo and lotus. Fach little 
house has its own idyllic charm. This charm lies. 
in its simplicity of architecture, harmony with 
the landscape, and its well studied gardens both 
inside the courtyard and outside around the 
house. The paper windows and sliding paper 
walls insure light and air and a practical out- 
of-door life night and day. From the spotless 
mats upon the floor, across the spotless verandas 
one looks out upon the garden green with pines 
and cedars all the year round, filled with flower- 
ing shrubs for every month between the winters, 
upon the plashing fountains with their gold 
fishes, looks out into the restful gloom of the 
giant cryptomeria woods on the one side or 
across the valley of rice fields to the evergreen 
hills upon the other. There are beautiful old 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESULTS OF REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


paths and roads among these cedar forests and 
several imposing temples among them. 

In 1889 the Japanese government, misled by 
a false impression of the value of our western 
methods of caring for the insane, came to the 
conclusion that their colony system that had 
‘grown up so naturally was too far removed from 
American and European standards, as exempli- 
fied in our colossal caravansaries for the insane, 
and so by edict forbade the insane being any 
Jonger taken to the village of IWwakura. They abol- 
ished their own method as probably barbarous, 
just as at one time they abolished cremation, 
having been persuaded that it was a heathen 
practice, but returned to it when they subsequent- 
ly learned that cremation is the goal to which 
western civilizations are tending. 

The result of this opposition of the govern- 
ment has been to reduce temporarily the number 
of insane in the colony. It is altogether likely 
that as soon as the authorities realize that their 
own system, evolved in a period of nearly a 
thousand years, is the best of all methods of 
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caring for the insane, they will gradually re- 
move the proscription, and restore Iwakura to 
its ancient rights and privileges under state su- 
pervision and inspection. 

-No doubt we in the West will some day be 
glad to copy this Japanese model when we finally 
awaken to how far we have drifted from an 
ideal system of care and treatment of the insane, 
with our immense, expensive and complicated 
machinery of mere support and custody. We 
may in time follow this plan of simple construc- 
tion and arrangement of grounds and buildings, 
but shall we ever, alas, attain the same degree 
of perfection in the morale of the nursing staff? 
This was to me the most striking feature in the 
eare of the insane in the various asvlums of 
Japan. I believe such gentleness, kindness, pa- 
tience, and assiduous attention to the sick could 
be found nowhere else, for nowhere else exists 
a whole race of people who never scold, quarrel, 
or manifest impatience, but always turn a smil- 
ing face and extend a helpful hand to one 
another. 


SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESULTS OF 
THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


BAR ESOC Reson 


CENTRAL CHINA FAMINE RELIEF COMMITTEE 


“Cw HAVE finished the political revolution and 
| now propose to devote myself to inaugurat- 
ing the greatest social revolution in the 
world’s history.” 
Such is the reason for his retirement given 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who more than any one 
man is responsible for the formation of a re- 
public in China. Unhampered by the forces of 
conservatism incidental to a gradual change, 
China aspires immediately to utilize to the ut- 
most the experience worked out by the West. 
Only now have the older republics become aware 
that political democracy is only a beginning. 
China is awakening to the fact that if popular 
sovercignty is to endure, it must not only be po- 
litical, but industrial and social. 
Dr. Sun adds: “The future policy of the re- 
public will be keen socialism.” 
The outstanding feature of China’s economic 
past is the emphasis upon agriculture. Farming 
has been insisted upon as the exclusive industry 
of the masses of the people, to the extreme of 
making it a matter of morals and even of re- 
ligion. This dates from the time of the pre- 
historic invaders who discouraged the pastoral 
pursuits of the conquered people, cut down the 
forests and devoted the country to agriculture. 
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That the economic spirit of the country has 
changed little from that day to this is evidenced 
by the following quotation from the Sacred 


From The Changing Chinese, by Edward 


Alsworth Ross. The Oentury Co, 


WORKING A YANGTSE JUNK WITH OAR AND 
SWEEP. 
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Edict, promulgated by the first Manchu emper- 
ors, which has stood as an epitome of the require- 
ments of good citizenship in China: 


The basis of the people’s support consists in 
the two items, food and clothing. True, there 
are. scholars and: farmers, artisans and traccs- 
men; each has his different occupation; but after 
all the supply of these necessities depends solely 
upon husbandmen and the cultivators of silk- 
worms. If every man in the whole empire set 
about cultivating his own land, each one growing 
what he ate, in all the land no one would suffer 
from hunger. If there were one who did not till 
his field, just that one would lack food. 


The present industrial situation may be traced 
in large measure to this cause. The deforesta- 
tion of the country has changed both the sur- 
face and climate of North China, and has made 
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' famine chronic throughout vast areas. Such 
an agricultural policy implies isolated district or 
community units, each supplying its own pri- 
mary economic wants, and needing little inter- 
course with the other units. Politically this 
has been the case, and so long as taxes have 
continued to come in, the motto of the central 
government has been to let well enough alone. 
Such conditions have retarded internal com- 
merce, and because of the lack of communica- 
tion, the greater part of the country has only a 
limited local market available. Grain has more 
than once been a drug on the market when pco- 
ple were starving by communities within a hun- 
dred miles, and this past year the Famine Re- 
lief Committee has purchased large portions of 
its grain upon the borders of the stricken area. 

The other chief reason for the industrial stag- 
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nation of China has been the misgovernment of 
foreign dynasties, particularly the Manchu. The 
early Chinese emperors built canals, dykes and 
great svstems of roads that could stand compari- 
son with those of Rome, and the last Chinese 
dynasty, at least, permitted mining, if it did not 
encourage it. During the centuries of Manchu 
rule the roads have almost wholly disappeared, 
many canals Have fallen into disrepair, and 
where commerce has still survived, official greed 
has bled it by numerous “likin” or customs sta- 
tions. The neglect of the dykes, built to control 
the rivers as deforestation proceeded, has re- 
duced some of the most fertile areas in the world 
to a deplorable condition. The Manchus for- 
bade the opening of new mines, discouraged 
the working of old ones and by their hatred of 
foreign innovations obstructed the progress and 
industrial welfare of the nation. Such condi- 
tions were the fundamental cause of the revo- 
lution. With the passing of the Manchus, the 
new China is left free to work out economic 
reform; but that all abuses should vanish along 
with the reigning family is too much to expect. 

The social result of all this is that the masses 
of the people live on the margin of actual want. 
As they are so largely dependent upon agricul- 
ture, a single bad year is often sufficient to re- 
duce them to starvation, while the lack of a 
broad market and of a diversity of industries 
gives them nothing to fall back upon. 

Such are the present conditions. The largest 
factors in the progress of the new China will 
be railroads, industrial revolution, conservation 
and development of natural resources, establish- 
ment of economic justice and religion. 

Railroad building is a political necessity. 
Unity and a national consciousness can come 
only with intercourse. Up to the present the 
provinces have been practically independent 
satrapies, and there is a line of cleavage between 
North and South. Without railway communi- 
cation, the integrity of the country must remain 
uncertain. The nationalization of the railways 
seems to be desirable, and the through trunk 
lines must be under the control of the central 
government rather than of the provinces. In 
the spring of 1911 this issue was clear-cut, and 
the railroad riots at that time were. due to the 
efforts of the central. government to take the 
Hankow Szechuen railroad out of the hands of 
the provinces. 

The results of the linking up of all parts of 
the country by rail will be revolutionary. The 
condition of the agriculturalist will be greatly 
improved, for cheap transportation will steady 
and broaden the market. The undeveloped com- 
mercial possibilities of China are enormous. All 
the railroads have paid from the start. In Amer- 
ica the roads built into the wilderness and then 
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carried the settlers on whose business they were 
to depend; but in China, teeming populations tax 
the resources of the line from the first day. Im- 
ports and exports doubled in twelve years after 
the inland steam navigation ordinance of 1898. 
The industrial revolution is already under way 
in China. For centuries there has been a con- 
siderable division of labor and many of the arts 
have been carried on with a high degree of 
skill, but production has been on the shop sys- 
tem, and is conducted on a family basis. The 
change from the shop to the factory system will 
be the more difficult, because it must come all 
at once. The experience painfully worked out 


in a meeting of Chinese stockholders when in 
the face of heavy losses due to the revolution, a 
10 per cent dividend was voted. One of the 
vices of Chinese management is the neglect of 
upkeep. Everything in China appears to be 
going to rack or ruin, and plants are allowed to: 
deteriorate, while the funds that should be used 
in repairs are paid out in dividends. Such con- 
ditions will make it even more possible than it 
was in America for those who first master the 
new machinery of business, to manipulate cor- 
poration securities and build fortunes before the 
people awaken to the danger. 

The human horrors of. the industrial revo- 
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by the West during a century is being taken over 
by a people whose previous training has in no 
way qualified them to grasp its significance. The 
country is strewn with the wrecks of ill-advised 
industrial enterprises, such as the glass factory 
in North Kiangsu, where it turned out that the 
sand would not make glass, or the carriage 
factory built in an unaccessible portion of 
Szechuen. 

Even more difficult is the transition from the 
small business, which was a family affair, to the 
corporation which the modern scale of produc- 
tion demands. No Chinese corporation has as 
yet been a complete success. The reason is made 
apparent by such action as that recently taken 


lution in other lands are being repeated and 
magnified here. It is stated on good authority 
that of all the big cotton mills in Shanghai only 
one allows as long as fifteen minutes for lunch 
at noon. In the rest, the women work from 
early to late, often with babies in baskets at 
their feet, and eat while tending the looms. 
The earnestness of the Chinese government 
concerning conservation is indicated by the ac- 
tion of the national assembly when in cutting 
down the number of departments in the cabinet, 
the department of forestry and agriculture was 
retained, although others of great importance 
were made subordinate. Assurances have been 
repeatedly given that when the six nation loan 
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goes through a large amount of money will be 
used for work of famine prevention. The con- 
viction is growing both among Chinese and for- 
eigners who have been in touch with the work 
of famine relief, that the time has come to 
make an effort at securing government action 
on a scale large enough to prevent the recur- 
rence of famine. One of the means to this 
end will be the development of a public senti- 
ment which will insist on prevention rather than 
cure—upon economic justice rather than char- 
ity. 

It is possible for China to build railroads, open 
industrial plants and greatly increase the ma- 
terial resources available, and have all of this 
count for very little in real civilization, unless 
some means is devised whereby the masses of 
the people and not merely a few shrewd indi- 
viduals benefit thereby. The thing that above 
everything else China needs to learn is the lesson 
of brotherhood. It has taken the nations of the 
West many long and bitter years to come to an 
inderstanding of the ethical rela- 
tionships demanded by the new in- 
dustrial order. This experience, as 
far as it goes, can be made avail- 
able for China. One of the greatest 
needs at present is for a careful study 
of social conditions with a view to 
adapting for use in the Orient the 
lessons learned in the West. 

In this connection all agencies that 
tend to bring the East into touch 
with the ethical and religious life of 
the West are of the utmost import- 
ance. The foreign concessions in the 
treaty ports of China are giving il- 
lustration of the modern administra- 
tion and improvement of cities, and, 
while this is often marred by a lack 
of altruism, it cannot fail to have 
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iar-reaching influence. Contact with 
western business methods leaves 
much to be desired, but it has its ben- 
eficial side also. The most influen- 
tial factor in this direction, however, 
is undoubtedly the missionary body 
which is represented in practically 
every center of importance. 

Probably the most significant thing 
about the missionary movement to- 
day is the increasing socialization of 
its work. Education and medical 
and literary work are recent addi- 
tions. Famine relief has thrust itself 
upon the missionaries and the con- 
viction is growing that the bearer of 
the Gospel message must not fail to 
face the economic problems of his 
field. 

Although many missionaries are taking an 
active interest in different aspects of the social 
problem, they are in only a few cases men who 
have special training along that line. One of 
the most pressing needs at present is for men 
of thorough training in social science to come 
to China. The greatest danger is to be appre- 
hended from the indescriminate copying of west- 
ern methods and ideas by the Chinese without 
regard to their applicability to the Orient. First 
must come the study of existing conditions; then 
the mapping out of policies for social and eco- 
nomic readjustment, and finally the training of 
Chinese who may be able to carry these things 
into effect. The field is a tremendous one. The 
changes that are taking place are vast and will 
come with great rapidity. To the social special- 
ist who is ambitious to exert a far-reaching 
influence for the betterment of mankind, and to 
those who desire to invest money where it will 
bring the largest return in human welfare, the 
present situation in China offers an unparalleled 
opportunity. 
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HRIST saw Peter and Andrew, James and 

‘ John, at their daily work, and he said, 

“Follow me.” And they left all and fol- 

lowed Him. Along the seashore, through the 

<country-side, from town to village, over desert 

wastes, up mountain steeps they followed Him. 

For three years they had His constant com- 

panionship. I want you to realize what that 
companionship must have meant. 

To many, religion is a tiresome thought. They 
are afraid Christ would be a bore. The God 
they have created would be as stupid as any god 
the heathen have made of wood or stone. But 
I wish I could show to them what stimulation 
and delight there is in the company of the real 
Christ; that if we could take all the good com- 
trades, the brilliant thinkers, the interesting trav- 
elers, the deep students, the poets, artists, and 
inventors, and the tenderest of friends, and put 
them in one, we would not have so enjoyable a 
companion as Christ. 

We have all had moments with some great 
person that we never forget. They stand out 
like glowing mountain peaks against the rest of 
life. And we have been with some saintly one 
whose presence is a benediction, through whose 
eyes we have looked upon eternal things, until 
the littleness of our own lives dropped away 
from us. We think what a privilege it would 
have been to have had an hour in the company 
of Dante, of St. Augustine, of David, of Moses. 
But here was a man whose personality had such 
“an irresistible charm that at His “Follow Me” 
amen forsook all. 

We know the comfort of being with some one 
who understands us. Here was one who read 
the thoughts of men, and saw the good motive, 
even when the deed failed; who knew al!l their 
temptations and their struggles and their hin- 
drances, who was above all petty standards, and 
judged with righteous judgment. One whose 
face was so radiant with love and sympathy that 
little children left their mothers and came to 
Him. Sinners, were not afraid of Him and 
the wretched and needy pressed to touch Ilis 
garments. 

We give almost superstitious reverence to the 
names of Michael Angelo, Mozart, Handel, any 
of those great interpreters of beauty. But here 
was the very Creative Spirit, who was with 
the Father when the worlds were made, when 
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the firmament was arched and gemmed, when the 
mountains were piled up and the mighty seas 
outspread, when the secrets of the prism ana 
the octave were made manifest in all the har- 
monies of color and sound, and one was told 
to the clouds and the flowers, and the other to 
the winds and the waves and to all the daughters 
of melody. He who was the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life was also the Soul of Harmony 
and the Spirit of Beauty. ; 

Then think what it must have meant to those 
who followed Him to stand with Him at evening 
on the rugged mountain side, when the sky was 
aflame with sunset, to watch it pale to rose and 
amber, and die out in purple and gray. Think 
what it must have meant to be with Him at 
daybreak, when the mists rolled back over the 
blue water, and the waves leaped and sparkled 
with gold. Then to have shared the morning 
meal with Him, the water from the mountain 
spring, and the bread that He blessed and broke. 

We can imagine that the journeys on foot of 
the Lord and His disciples were not taken in 
haste, but that they stopped to rest by field or 
grove, and that the Master would wait to speak 
to a child, or to pick up a wounded bird, or even 
to gather the lilies, always pointing out the les- 
sons of Nature in parables. 

I believe, too, that He does not want us to 
run upon His errands, out of breath, without 
stopping to see the beauty He has spread out. 
all about us. To all of the largeness and beauty 
and bounty of this life we are bidden, and to His 
companionship we also are called. 

Following Him, the disciples saw the Master 
heal and bless and save. They saw Him pour 
His life in tireless ministry. They saw Him tried 
by every occasion, yet always patient and for- 
giving. Yet, after three years of His compan- 
ionship, they failed to understand His spirit or 
His mission, for He said to one of them, “Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known Me?” 

What was the object of keeping them near 
Him so iong? It was to train them for service, 
to carry on His work in the world. 

We. too, are called to service. As it was 
necessary for the disciples to be much with Him 
to learn His methods and His spirit, so it is 
necessary for us. 

It was a long time before the disciples were 
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able to do much in the way of service. At first 
the Master let them do the easy things, run on 
His errands, and help to feed the multitudes. 
But they made so many mistakes when they tried 
to do the harder things. They were not able to 
cast out the evil spirit when a father brought 
his son to be healed. And they blundered when 
they forbade a certain man, just because he was 
not one of them, to perform cures in the name 
of Christ. And they wanted to drive away the 
little children whose soft, clinging arms must 
have helped his heartaches. They rebuked the 
women who poured out the pure incense of their 
devotion. They quarreled among themselves as 
to who should be the greatest. They were so 
slow of heart to understand. 

So, patiently, he taught them the beauty and 
dignity of service. He taught them that he is 
the greatest who is the servant of all. And He 
taught them two great fundamental truths of 
service, upon which any one can build the tem- 
ple of a beautiful and happy life. And these two 
truths are folded in at the heart of all I have 
to say to you, so that if you keep these two 
only I shall be satisfied. 

The first is that service is one condition of 
spiritual growth. ‘My meat is to do the wil! of 
Him that sent me.” By the very doing of God's 
will we are nourished. 

And the second is that service is one condition 
of spiritual knowledge. “If ye do His will ye 
shall know of His doctrine.” 

Both knowledge and growth come by doing 
Ais will, 

Then what is His will? 

He came that we might have life, and that 
we might have it more abundantly. We carmuot 
doubt, then, that His will is health and happiness 
for us all. And His will is to save and to heal 
and to bless. He was sent “to heal the broken- 
- hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty. them that are bruised.” When He calls 
us, saving, “Follow Me,” He sends us out with 
that same commission. He said plainly, “Ieed 
my sheep.’ And in solemn words, that no one 
can mistake or misinterpret, He commands us 
to clothe the naked, to minister to the sick, and 
to visit those in prison. 

Why did Christ lay so much stress on the 
ministry to the poor, when trouble and sorrow 
and sickness come to all alike? No one will ask 
that question who is much among the very poor. 
Poverty makes every trouble worse, just as in- 
tense cold makes every ache worse. The prison- 
ers of poverty are shackled with fetters of iron. 
They cannot fly to change of scene, or seek re- 
lief in recreation, They must “grind in the 
prison house.” It is so hard to be sick. and poor; 
to lie and toss on a hard bed, with the torment 
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of heat and foul odors and flies. And it is 
harder still to see those you love suffer for what 
you cannot give them. 

Let me show you how it fares with those chil- 
dren of the shadow, those helpless, pitiful, ignor- 
ant ones who burden our hearts and tax our 
purses; those who drink the bitter dregs and 
take the scanty leavings, those whom the Master 
left in our care. Come with me, and we will 
enter some of the doors that He has left ajar 
for us. 

In a little, close, stuffy back room of an old 
tenement a woman lies dying. There is no 
window in the room. All the light that comes. 
to her dimming eyes, all the air she draws in 
her last difficult gasp, comes from another room. 
The place is in the heart of town, and ‘the 
noise and dust of the street are both in the 
room. 

Upstairs, another woman is lying very ill of a 
fever. We feel our way along the sticky walls,. 
up the dark stairs, to the third story. The 
woman is alone, with no one to wait on her 
till her husband comes home at night. The 
floor is bare and worn, there is a wretched bed, 
a table, and a chair. On the table is a cracked 
pitcher of tepid water from the polluted cistern. 
There are no screens, no blinds. It is so hard 
to be sick and poor, ; 

We find a mother and seven children living 
in a tiny garret. One boy is very ill with pneu- 
monia. No wonder, for the rain has poured in 
through the leaky roof, and the draughts blow 
through great cracks in the wall. Downstairs. 
is a set of vicious men, so brutal that the mother 
is afraid to let the little girl go down for water 
when the sick boy wants a drink. 

Upstairs again, this time over a fish store. 
We have to take a lamp because the rooms are 
perfectly dark. The heavy, greasy odor of the 
fish floats upstairs, and there is no window to 
let it out. It smells strong and stale in the two 
rooms where two sisters are lying, both sick. 
We peer about the dark rooms and shudder to. 
think of the dust and germs. The charity doctor 
and the district nurse come in. They look at 
each other gravely. It is no wonder if girls 
go wrong, when they have to live in such sties— 
nothing bright, nothing homelike, no one to care 
when they come in, % 

I wonder how many of you would care, or 
dare, to follow me from this place to the alley 
just back of it. No one but the police dare go 
all the way through, because the ¢iuman off-scour- 
ings of the city are found there—Negro dives, 
full of white men and women, where drunken- 
ness, gambling, everything awful, is to be found. 
A raid of the police after a fight showed lodging 
rooms filled with bunks and cots, in unlighted, 
unventilated rooms, filthy, worse than stables. 
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And there little children carry beer buckets and 
learn crime and indecency. In one room were 
eight people, of different families, an old man, 
who died that night of tuberculosis, a tiny baby, 
other men and women. There was no bed, just 
piles of sacking; the air was stifling, the filth 
beyond words. 

We find many old tenements in which a fam- 
ily of from four to seven persons has only one 
room. Yet sometimes they have visitors, and 
sometimes even boarders. The house was not 
built for so many families. It has, perhaps, only 
one stairway, and convenience for only one 
family. Yet ail these are shared by men, women, 
and children alike. 

The young girls have to pass drunken men 
on those dark stairways, and encounter them in 
the vard. Do you wonder that these are the 
very breeding-places of immorality, when people 
are herded together like cattle, with no chance 
to preserve the laws of modesty and decency? 
And do you wonder if they are also the breed- 
ing-places of disease? Tuberculosis thrives. In- 
fant mortality reaps its harvest. Drunkenness 
fastens itself here. 

Where are these places? Some in my town, 
some in vour city, and in all our cities. There 
are hundreds of just such houses. And in your 
city and in mine there are dingy rows and blocks 
of wretched dwellings, not fit to be called homes. 
There are families living in stables, over ware- 
houses, in alley hovels, amid filth unspeakable. 

It used to be thought that only great cities had 
slums. But these places are the worst kind of 
slums. Small towns, even villages, have slum 
centers. In fact, I have seen a number of slum 
villages. 

Just because people have not seen these places, 
it is hard for them to believe that they exist. 
But poverty hides away out of sight, in places 
where you least suspect it. I have found slums 
on the same square with a Y. M. C. A. building. 
I have known of miserable tenements across 
the street from a church, where they had stood 
for years. But the people going to church 
“passed by on the other side” and seemingly did 
not know that so near to them were those who 
had fallen among thieves, and had been bruised 
and beaten, and were in need of their oil and 
wine. 

I believe that the care of the poor and the 
wiping out of the slums is the rightful work of 
the church, more than of charity or philanthropy. 
Not that the churches do not do charity work. 
I have found the most valuable members of char- 
ity circles to be church members. And in most 
of our churches there is a department of “mercy 
and help” to care for the poor. But is not most 
of the alms taken by a committee, perhaps of 

‘only two or three? And,. though others work 
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and give and plan for the poor, are not these 
few sometimes the only ones out of the church 
who ever actually see inside the homes of the 
poor? If our people knew the blessing that 
comes from the actual visit more would want 
to go. I believe the day will come when every 
member will have some special duties of social 
service; and then what interest and enthusiasm 
there will be in church work, and how the 
churches will grow! 

Not that we cannot serve the Master by giv- 
ing bazaars and teas, and with all kinds of com- 
mittee work. We can serve Him, indeed in 
the sweat of our brow, if not in the joy of our 
spirit. But so much of this work is routine and 
drudgery, a wholesale kind of service, not so per- 
sonal and intimate as the service to the Master 
we give to His poor. And there is no drudgery 
in that; it is such a joy to think we have done 
something really unto Him. 

When we visit the poor and the needy all the 
best of us goes out to them, and all the best 
of them responds to us. I have found as deli- 
cate appreciation among the poor as among the 
most cultured—not for alms, not for money, but 
for sympathy, for friendship, for a handful of 
flowers, for what we call “friendly visiting.” 
Some of you may belong to the Friendly Visitors’ 
Circle, and you know that you visit the poor 
just as you do your own friends. It is the 
flower of all charity work, and gives such heauti- 
ful opportunities for service, helping so truly, 
walking shoulder to shoulder with the dependent 
or morally disabled, until they are strong enough 
to walk alone; helping the discouraged mother 
to plan, teaching the young daughter to cook 
or sew, finding work for the boys, reading to 
the old grandmother, encouraging, guiding, in- 
spiring. The wonderful thing is that you get 
to look forward to the visits as much as the 
family does, and this, I believe, is the reason: 

I believe that when we go in His name to the 
wretched and the needy, we meet Him there. 
We have communion with Him, we are upon 
holy ground, and we know that our sacrifice is 
accepted because of the flame upon the altar, 
which is the glow in our own hearts. And in 
those moments we know the blessed truth of the 
words of Christ, and we feel that we are fed 
and nourished by doing His will. I have stood 
in the bare, miserable room where Poverty’s child 
has lived and toiled and suffered. I have leaned 
over the cheap casket that, for Poverty’s child, 
is the last hard bed, and laid upon it the few 
flowers that were the only thing of beauty or 
brightness to lighten the gloom. And there has 
come a revelation of the meaning of life, and - 
of the life beyond, of the tragedy of poverty, 
of the kinship of all..flesh, and tlie fatherhood 
of God, that. has never.come. elsewhere. And in 
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that place I have felt a Presence, close and real. 

O you who have troubles and sorrows, do not 
try to wear them out in your homes. Go to 
those who have had less and have suffered more, 


and against their dark background see how your | 


own blessings will shine out. See how it will 
ease your heartache to give them of your sym- 
pathy. Z 

And you who struggle for the light, unhappy, 
unsatisfied with your spiritual life, “groping,” as 
Maeterlinck says, “about the walls of life,” here 
is the open door, and the light streams through. 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” the 
ancient writer asks. Christ told us, too, “The 


kingdom of Heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion.” 
Stop arguing and searching, go to work, begin 


and the wronged, and take up their fight against 
greed and selfishness and ignorance and indiffer- 
ence that crush them down. We must wipe out 
the slums. We must look into the cause of pov- 
erty rather than doctor its symptoms. We must 
do our part in the great movements that are 
working to uplift humanity. It is a clarion call 
to battle, this “Follow Me.” 

Each one hears the Divine call in his own 
way. Many hear that call “to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to comfort those who 
mourn.” Others hear the call to “prepare the 
way of the Lord, and make His paths straight.” 
I-very poet and singer and reformer and leader 
of men has heard some such call. Others hear 
simply the call of duty, and others still hear a 
faint call that sounds like conscience, and they 
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to do His wil!, and the truth will begin to dawn 
upon you; you will be fed, and grow, and you 
will have the joy and the peace that comes to 
those who are in the current of all good pur- 
poses, 

You need not hesitate as to where to begin. 
Go to the homes of your city’s poor. The char- 
ities secretary can guide you. Your minister 
knows the way. 

Besides this beautiful personal service there 
are large tasks waiting to be done in His Name. 
If we truly mean “Thy kingdom come,” if we 
are to follow Christ all the way, we must sweep 
aside these obstacles in the way of the church 
and of the progress of the race. We must cleanse 
our cities of breeding-places of crime and dis- 
ease, we must rouse to the cries of the helpless 


WHERE MOSQUITOES START IN LIFE. 


One of the breeding spots of the malaria mosquito. whose fight with Uncle Sam jis described 
. Such land marks so distinguished the region that they have been 


answer the call simply for the saving of their 
own souls. 

But however it comes, the wonderful thing 
is this: Afterwhile, if we truly follow Christ, 
we learn of Him, we have His companionship, 
we grow to be like Him; and to love those He 
loves. We come to feel their wretchedness, their 
hunger, to feel that there is a spirit within us 
that must go homeless till the poor are housed, 
and this is the spirit of Christ. 


‘Till at last to the height of the Ultimate Truth 
we attain, 


Not of serving to please Him, buit sharing His 
ministry, thus, 


That whatever they suffer, we feel. We can 
aq Say, as He said, 
Inasmuch as men do it to these, they have | 


done it to us.” 
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SANITATION ON THE ISTHMUS 


JAMES TEN BROECK BOWLES 


PHYSIOLOGIST, ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSiON 


the canal is being constructed extends 

from east to west, while the canal course 
runs nearly north and south. Stretching across 
the isthmus, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, is the strip of land ten miles wide, five 
miles on each side of the center line of the 
canal, known as the Canal Zone. In follow- 
ing the line of the canal no mountain chains 
are encountered, and the region exhibits a 
chaotic aggregation of short crests and isolated 
hills, called “cerros.” 


TT Isthmus of Panama at the point where 


pools of fresh water are found on every hand. 

As is true in most tropical countries, there are 
just two seasons, the rainy, extending from May 
to January, and the dry from January to May. 
However, the seasons vary somewhat from 
year to year, as we have experienced during the 
past two years. 

The temperature is tropical, and mosquitoes 
breed prolifically the year round. The average 
temperature for 1909 was below normal, being 
79 degrees Fahrenheit at Ancon, while the low- 
est temperature recorded on the isthmus since the 


MAKING THE ISTIIMUS HABITABLE 
Mosquitoes, open sewers, stagnant water and centuries of unacclimatized white visitors 


quite a day's work for modern sanitary enyineers. 


For the first fifteen miles the country is low 
and swampy, then the valley of the Chagres 
‘opens out into a broad plain. From there the 
route ascends the Central Divide. On the other 
side of the divide, the route follows the valley 
of the Rio Grande to the wharves of La Boca. 
The total distance from ocean to ocean is forty- 
six miles and much of the canal course finds its 
way through dense tropical vegetation. 

Historians have always referred to the jungle 
as “exhaling its poisonous vapors.” Water is 
abundant everywhere, little streams coming out 
from every small ravine and forming ideal places 
for anopheles. In the swampy sections stagnant 
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piled up 
The picture shows a fumigation gang. 


American occupation was 59 degrees Fahrenheit 
at Bas Obispo in February, 1907, and the high- 
est temperature (in the sun) was at Culebra in 
February, 1907, being 105 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Atlantic side of the isthmus has always 
been noted for having more rainfall than the 
Pacific. The following table shows the average 
yearly fall since 1904: 


Porto Bello Cristobal Empire Ancen 
173.02 in. 129597in: 90.00 in. 71.23 in. 


“Hail has been known to fall several times, the 
last being in May, 1912, on Naos Island. 
The present canal route has been the princi- 
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42 THE-SUR VEY. 


pal one for crossing the isthmus since the dis- 
covery of America. The Spaniards built a cause- 
way from old Panama to Porto Bello and paved 
it with cobble-stones, parts of which can still be 
seen, The infection of yellow fever and malaria, 
originated along these routes, spread greatly, and 
the stopping places became the centers of infec- 
tion for the diseases. 

Porto Bello, on the Atlantic side, was the port 
for all the vessels coming from Europe. Because 
of its excellent harbor it remained the port on 
the north side for many years. Even now vessels 
are often forced to go down there for protection 
from the rough seas. 

From the earliest times this was looked upon 
as a most unhealthy place. Superstitious ideas 
were entertained in regard to it. From its low- 
lying parts spirits, miasma and the like were 

supposed to arise at nightfall and fill the sur- 
' rounding air with deadly poisons. 

Since Porto Bello was the first stopping place 
for all vessels crossing the ocean from Europe, it 
thus became the first center of infection for 
yellow fever and malaria. At first the route 
across the isthmus was over the old paved road 
to old Panama, but after Morgan captured the 


OLD PORTO BELLO 
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city of old Panama, the route was changed to 
the Chagres river. Ships were unloaded at 
Porto Bello into small sailing vessels, which went 
on to the village of Chagres at the mouth of the 
Chagres river. Here another center of infection 
was formed. From this place the cargo was 
transshipped to small dugouts and carried up the 
river forty miles to a point where the stream 
changes its course. Here, at Las Cruces, another 
center of infection was formed. From this place 
the cargo was carried on pack animals, over 
paved roads, to the city of Panama, which be- 
came still another center of infection. 

In order to understand why this infection of 
yellow fever and malaria has never died out, 
one must bear in mind that for four hundred 
years along this route a constant stream of un- 
acclimated people of the white race has been 
crossing the isthmus. This continuous proces- 
sion infected the territory with yellow fever 
and malaria, and kept up the infection to a 
much higher degree than in the neighboring 
tropical countries, because these countries did 
not have this stream of whites constantly in their 
territory. Nearly everybody who traveled from 
the west coast of North and South America 
crossed at Panama, so that many people of all 
classes sickened and died in that place. It will 
be remembered that a large portion of the popu- 
lation which went from the eastern states and 
from all parts of the civilized’ world to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and the immediately succeeding 
years crossed by this route. The next great 
number that came to the isthmus was during the 
construction of the Panama Railroad, and fol- 
lowing this were the forces introduced during 
the French occupation. 

Thus the isthmus had acquired a reputation 
for bad health second to that of no other locality 
in the world. But this region is not naturally 
unhealthy. On the whole, it is attractive country, 
with pleasant climatic conditions and delightful 
trade-winds which blow across the isthmus day 
and night. The whole story is summed up in the 
fact that temperature, rainfall and local water 
supply happen to be favorable to the development 
of the stegomyia and anopheles mosquitoes. Add 
to this the centuries of sojourning whites and 
you have forces which would have produced 
similar conditions in any part of the world where 


the altitude is less than 2,000 feet, the minimum 


temperature not less than 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit and the rainfall more than thirty inches. 

The construction of the Panama Railroad was 
started in 1850 and completed in 1855. This 
railroad practically follows the former route 
across the isthmus. 

The large force engaged in building this road 
suffered so severely from tropical diseases that 
work had to be stopped several times. The un- 
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favorable health conditions were looked upon by 
the authorities as the principal obstacles to be 
overcome. Laborers from various countries 
were imported to see which could best stand the 
‘climate. At one time many Irish, Italians and 
Chinese were brought over. In less than a month 
‘the ranks were thinned out to a mere handful. 
Everything possible was done for the Chinese, 
as great results were expected from them, but 
they, too, died off rapidly. History says that 
every railroad tie means a dead Chinaman, but 
this is not true because there were 100,000 ties 
between Panama and Colon, and the forces 
never numbered more than 6,000 or 8,000 men. 
After experimenting with labor from various 
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no sewer system, neither was there any pro- 
vision for garbage disposal. Refuse was 
thrown into the streets to decay and attract all 
kinds of vermin. A small hospital was built for 
Panama Railroad employes, and was in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. 

A great deal has been said about the mistakes 
that were made by the French, about their man- 
ner of living, etc., but our experience on the 
isthmus readily showed that the greatest blow 
to the French company was the lack of sanita- 
tion. If modern knowledge of sanitation and 
disease had been possessed at that time it is pos- 
sible that France herself might have built the 
canal. She did accomplish a great deal. Some 


OLD PORTO BELLO 


It was this sort of thing which made this ancient town the first center of infectirm for yellow fever 
and malaria. 


countries, it was finally proved that West Indians 
most effectively withstood the climate. 

The diseases during this time were fevers of 
various types. “Chagres fever” was rank every- 
where and yellow fever had been sporadic on 
the isthmus for a long time. Smallpox had 
‘been abroad occasionally, and many foreigners 
wrought their own destruction through drink. 

The water supply consisted of rain water 
caught in tanks or barrels during the rainy 
season and held for use during the dry. These 
tanks were not covered and hence made an ex- 
cellent breeding place for the yellow fever mos- 
quito. Later a small reservoir was built to 
supply water for the railroad only. There was 


of the final plans have been followed, and much 
of the machinery, data and some of the build- 
ings are still in use, while the charts and river 
gauges have been extremely valuable. 

M. de Lesseps asked Dr. Louis Campanyo, who 
was the medical advisor for the French Canal 
Company, to submit a “Service of Health” for 
use during the construction of the Panama 


Canal. This “Service of Health” is very inter- 
esting to us now. It was curative rather than 
preventive. 


His idea was to gather the laborers in centers 
in the more healthful localities removed from 
their work. Later these groups became centers 
for yellow fever and malaria. Swamps were 


BEFORE— 


The first of these pictures shows a street in Panama City as 


AND AFTER 


it was when Americans came. The second 


shows the same street as it is to-day. 


to be cultivated with trees and plants requiring 
a large quantity of water, such as the eucalyptus 
and all kinds of gum trees. Then the medicinal 
properties of these trees were to be used in 
treating fevers. 

In the fear that snake bites might give them 
much trouble, relief stations for the treating of 
snake bites were to be established along the line 
of the canal. They were to build hospitals and 
a sanitarium where employes were to be treated 
by Parisian surgeons. 

Now, what was really done toward sanitation 
was the construction of a sanitarium at Taboga 
Island, a large hospital at Ancon and a smaller 
hospital at Colon. All of these hospitals were 
in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

The hospitals soon became infected with yel- 

low fever, as the legs of the beds were placed 
in jars of water to keep the ants away. Each 
of these jars became a potential breeding place 
for the deadly stegomyia mosquito. They bit 
the infected man on the bed and then flew off 
to disseminate the disease far and wide. Very 
soon the white French employes refused to go 
to the hospitals, preferring to remain in their 
own: quarters. One can see the causes for the 
frightful losses of the French by vellow fever 
and malaria. Jt is estimated that: 22,000 died 
from these diseases. 

There are no means of getting at the accurate 
death rate for that time, as no general records 
were kept until the American occupation. But 
some basis for comparison can he obtained by 
taking the records of the Ancon Hospital, which 
were accurately kept. 

Thus, besides the construction of the hospitals, 
nothing was done for sanitation. No sewers or 
water supplies were constructed. Streets and 
alleys were used as open sewers, and rain w ater, 
caught in barrels or tanks, served as the water 
supply. 

The Americans took possession of what is 
known as the “canal strip” in the spring of 1904. 
According to the treaty, the Republic of Panama 
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gave us sanitary control over the Canal Zone, . 
and also over the cities of Panama and Colon. 
This treaty gave the United States the right to 
construct sewer systems and water supplies. 
through the cities of Panama and Colon and to. 
be reimbursed for the money spent in doing it. 

The experience of their predecessors, who had: 
built the railroad and who had attempted to con- 
struct the canal, convinced the sanitary depart- 
ment that unless it could protect the forces- 
against yellow fever and malaria, the men dig- 
ging the canal could never accomplish the work. 
Such sanitary measures, then, as could control 
these two diseases, were the necessary prelim-— 
inaries to starting the construction of the canal. 

Previous to this Colonel \W. C. Gorgas, the 
chief sanitary officer, had just completed the 
cleaning up of Havana and had freed it from: 
yellow fever. He was ordered to take charge 
of the sanitary work on the isthmus. 

One of the first things that Colonel Gorgas. 
did was to make a sanitary survey of the fei 
By this means he found that conditions on the 
isthmus were radically different from those im 
Havana. The work here was much more scat- 
tered than in Cuba. Jt took sixteen months to 
rid the isthmus of yellow fever, whereas it had 
taken only seven months to rid Cuba of the 
disease. This is explained by the fact that the 
sanitary department had been established and 
running in Havana for two years when yellow 
fever prevention was first commenced there. 

In organizing the sanitary work, ColoneF 
Gorgas early established an efficient maritime 
Sanitary service. This was necessary, since on 
the west coast of South America there were 
many ports infected with plague and several with: 
yellow fever. On the Atlantic side, hoth above 
and below the isthmus, were ports infected with: 
yellow fever. 

The hospital division was organized with two 
main hospitals, one at Ancon and a smaller one 
at Colon. Twenty-five small hospitals or dis- 
pensaries were placed along the line. 
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THE FOE OF STEGOMYIA AND ANOPHELES 
Col. William C. Gorgas, who freed Cuba of yellow fever in seven months, performed the same 


service for Panama in sixteen months. In the latter place he had to begin with a sanitary survey 
and practically establish his own sanitary department. As 9 result of the anti-malarial fight on 
the isthmus the sick rate decreased from 6.88 per cent in 1906 to 1.54 per cent in 1911. Colonel 
Gorgas is chief sanitary officer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 


JULY 1, 1910— 
Both pictures show Dudson Lane, Colon. 


A LITTLE LATER 


The open sewerage ditch in the first was only recently replaced 


by the paving in the second, 


The health division of the isthmus was and is 
under the care of J. A. LePrince, sanitary engi- 
neer, who had charge of the mosquito work in 
Havana. Coming to the isthmus well informed 
as to the habits of mosquitoes, he has accom- 
plished a remarkable piece of work there. 

The first work attempted was to rid Panama 
and Colon of yellow fever, or in other words 
to do away with the stegomyia mosquito. To do 
this it was necessary to provide a water supply 
as soon as possible, and before a pipe-borne 
system could be established it was necessary to 
screen and put faucets in every water barrel. 
Along with this work, every possible breeding 
place for mosquitoes was destroyed. 

The work went slowly at first. because so many 
things had to be done at once, and the people 
back in the states were saying that they wanted 
“to see the dirt fly.” The commission, anxious 
to make a showing with the people, tried very 
hard to make the “dirt fly” at the same time, 
considering the sanitary work as a secondary 
matter. Thus, by the early part of 1905, a con- 
siderable number of non-immunes had come to 
the isthmus and yellow fever had begun to affect 
the force generally. Already many of the people 
looked upon the mosquito theory as a failure. 
Lack of supplies had prevented the sanitary de- 


READY 
A garbage dump at Colon, Panama. 
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partment from making a blanket fumigation 
until at this time. However, with a thorough 
fumigation and the installation of a pipe-borne 
water supply, the epidemic of yellow fever was 
wiped out by December, 1905. The total number 
of cases was 246. Among these were 133 em- 
ployes. The total number of deaths was 84; 
among these were 35 employes. 

Judging by the alarm caused by the com- 
paratively mild epidemic of 1905, there is no 
doubt that if the American force had had the 
same amount of yellow fever that the French 
had, the work of constructing the canal would 
have been stopped on account of lack of men. 

Having wiped out yellow fever, the attention 
of the sanitary department was now drawn to 
reducing the amount of malaria. One-third of 
the canal runs through a low, alluvial and 
marshy plain, and the other two-thirds through 
a hilly and mountainous country. Along the 
banks of the little rivulets which run everywhere 
the anopheles, or malarial mosquitoes, breed just 
as well as in a marshy level country and the gen- 
eral infection of the population by malaria 
causes most of the anopheles near human in- 
habitants to become infected. By actual micro- 
scopic examination of the blood of several hun- 
dreds of these people it was found that 70 per 
cent of them had the malarial parasite circulat- 
ing in their blood. : 

The results of the anti-malarial work from 
1906, when the fight was just beginning to be 
effective, to 1912 shows a reduction in. sick rate 
of from 6.83 per cent. to 1.54 per cent. in 1911. 
Besides this there were 283 deaths from malaria 
in 1906 among employes and only 50 in 1910. 
This excellent showing of the sanitary depart- 
ment represents a great saving in labor and the 
cost of treatment. The efficiency of the force 
has heen increased through not being sickly or 
anemic. 

At the same time we have anti-plague, anti- 
typhoid fever and anti-dysentery work going on, 


with a result of no plague, a typhoid rate almost 
nil and a low dysentery rate. 
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The cost of sanitation on the Isthmus of 
Panama, as shown by Colonel Gorgas in a paper 
read in June, 1910, before the American Society 
of Tropical Medicine, is two and one-half cents 
per capita per day for medical and hospital 
treatment, and for sanitation alone only nine 
mills per day. This amount is well within the 
financial ability of any tropical community. 

The results of sanitation have been the con- 
version of a territory, known for several hun- 
dred years as the worst kind of pest hole, into 
a delightful health resort, and the demonstra- 
tion to the world that the white man can live 
and work in any part of the tropics and maintain 
good health. All this has been done at an ex- 
pense which could reasonably be met by any 
country. 

Another interesting thing which may result 
from this work is the probability that the tropics 
will ‘resume their place as the forcing-beds of 
human progress, having lost this position through 
the devastation of disease. 

No other President has had the opportunity 
to observe personally the results of scientific 


Sanitation that President Taft, as secretary of 
war, had in the Philippines, in Cuba, in Porto 
Rico and in the Canal Zone. In an address be- 
fore the Medical Club of Philadelphia, in 1911, 
he said: 


It is not too much to say that yellow fever and 
malaria contributed more than any cause to the 
failure of the French. Is not such a record one 
on which we can dwell with international pride? 
: . The sanitation of the isthmus adds 
another triumph for the army and navy: to their 
activities in the orient and the tropics. If the 
Spanish-American War and the resultant activ- 
ities of our army and navy in the orient and 
tropics did nothing else, the loss of life and 
money associated with them were more than re- 
paid by the advantages brought to this world at 
large by the eliminating of some of the tropical 
scourges that through centuries have been a 
puzzle and despair of mankind. 

iThe writer wishes to express his thanks to Colonel 
G. W. Goethals, chairman Isthmian Canal Commission 
for permission to publish this article and to Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas, ehlef sanitary officer, for his kindness 


in assisting the writer to procure data on the sanitary 
work. 


THE ITALIAN WORKMEN OF AMERICA 
TO AMERICANS 


EDITH WALLER’ 


Give us a chance! We are men! 
Not “wops and dagoes” base; 


Cease with your names that would disgrace— 


The blood in our veins of an ancient race 
Flows proud and fiery free; 
Your scorn does ye debase. 


Give us a chance! We are men! 
Know ye the past whence we come? 
Back of us Rome, the glory of Rome! 
St. Peter’s embracing dome, 

The law and art of the world, 

Have ye a name like Rome? 


Give us a chance! We are men! 
Forth our Columbus bold, 

Braving defeats untold, 

Out of the scas of darkness old, 
Brought light to vour continent new 
For ye to have and hold. 


IMiss Waller is the author of English for Italians. 
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Give us a chance! We are men! 
To-day Marconi stands 

And weaves the nations strands, 
Annihilates seas and lands, 
Holds elements in thrall 

To make the worlds jom hands. 


Give us a chance! We are men! 

Not earthworms born of the soil, 

We would upbuild not despoil, 

Faithful and earnest we toil; 

But music and beauty, life’s pulsing joy, 
Are ours above the moil. 


Americans! We are men! 
Strong bodies with souls of flame; 
Where ye can progress claim 

Help us to win the same, . 
Give. us a chance, but a chance— 
Forget not Italys name! 


SOCIAL WEEK AT ZURICH 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON 


HE “social week” at Zurich last month was 

the fruition of plans laid a year ago at 

Ghent to bring together representatives 

of the four principal international associations 

which have been formed to promote legislation 

and improved administration in the interest of 

wage-earners. It has become evident that time 

and expense can be saved by holding such con- 

ferences near together, and that duplication and 

conflict can thus be reduced to a vanishing 

point. The spirit of co-operation manifest here 

is admirable and a sure augury of united and 
successful action. 

The first meeting was that of the International 
Committee on Unemployment which held its first 
congress at Paris in 1910 and will organize the 
second for Ghent in 1913 during the exposition. 
The minister of labor of France, M. Leon Bour- 
geois, assisted by Imperial Councillor Dr. Freund, 
presided in his charming manner. Seventeen 
countries, including all the principal nations of 
Europe and the United States. were represented. 
Lee K. Frankel was the regular delegate for 
the United States, J. B. Andrews and Prof. C. R. 
Henderson being alternates of Professors 
Farnam and Devine and having also been ap- 
pointed spokesmen for the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. M. L. Varley of 
Ghent is secretary, M. Max Lazard of Paris 
is secretary-adjoint and editor of the bulletin of 
the association; M. E. Anseele, deputy in the 
Belgian Parliament, is treasurer. 

Among the principal speakers were: Prof. G. 
von Mayr, the distinguished statistician; M. 
Arthur Fontaine of the French Council of State 
and director in the Department of Lahor: Prof. 
Raoul Jay of the Faculty of Law at Paris: Dr. 
Georg Zacher, imperial councillor of Germany, 
and Professor Mischler, court councillor of 
Austria. 

Carefully prepared and printed reports were 
in the hands of each delegate before the sessions; 
each speaker was obliged to discuss the propo- 
sitions actually before. the meeting, and_ set 
speeches were excluded, though some of those 
delivered were too long. The first business was 
the discussion of schedules and procedure for 
a uniform and scientific collection of facts in 
regard to employment agencies under the leader- 
ship of Drs. Freund and Zacher. The proposed 
schedules were examined line by line, amended 
and adopted. A report was also offered by E. 
Szabo, city librarian of Budapest, and M. Varlez 
on the compilation of a bibliography on unem- 
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ployment.1 A report of M. Varlez showed the 
present state of statistics on unemployment in 
different countries and offered suggestions for 
their improvement. C. P. Neill, United States 
commissioner of labor, was ably represented by 
Mr. Verrill of the Bureau of Labor. Mr. 
Somogyi of Budapest urged the importance of 
local studies of unemployment, and the general 
sentiment was favorable to the organization of 
such investigations in which business men, trade 
unions, public officials and university seminars 
should co-operate so far as possible. 

M. Treub of Holland led the discussion of the 
subject of public works in relation to unemploy- - 
ment. The national, state and municipal govern- 
ments are themselves great emplovers of labor. - 
Webb (wide Prevention of Destitution), Bever- 
idge and others have urged that the contracts for 
public work and the direct employment of work-. 
men might be so arranged as to diminish the 
amount of suffering from enforced idleness. 

Perhaps the discussion which will most interest 
Americans was that on emigration and immi- 
gration, presented by Mr. Ferenczi of Budapest. 
The international association received an in- 
structive report from L. Marchette which throws 
much light on the extent and consequences of 
the emigration of Italian laborers, All agreed 
that migration is a necessity, that each nation 
has the right to restrict and regulate it so far 
as self-protection requires, but that when immi- 
grants are received it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to assure to them protection against ex- ~ 
ploitation and injustice. Here the national or- 
ganization of labor exchanges is evidently of 
vital moment. 

The representatives of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, in accordance with 
their instructions, drew up by-laws for an Ameri- 
can section of the International Association on 
Unemployment and these by-laws were accepted 
by the committee of the latter body. Thus the 
way is clear for a form of co-operation which 
will give to various movements to promote legis- 
lation a common center, an expert secretary, and 
yet preserve the advantages of specialization. 


Homeworkers’ Conference 


The International Association for Household 
Industries, the second body to hold its confer- 
ence, has a somewhat different constituencv and 
order of business. In this congress one meets 


Titles of books, documents and reports of American 


origin may be sent to J. B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave. 
New York City to be forwarded. . 
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many women, factory inspectors, priests inter- 
ested in the material well-being of humble par- 
ishioners, representatives of trade unions and 
_ consumers’ leagues, as well as public function- 
aries and university professors. The president 
is Professor Brandts of Belgium, a land of small 
industries. The first section plunged at once 
into the problems of minimum wage boards. 
Four languages were spoken, with résumés by 
an admirable interpreter. There is great advan- 
tage in stopping discussion after each speech or 
reading of a resolution to hear the same thoughts 
expressed in a second language, in that there is 
time for critical reflection on the matter at issue. 
And it is curious to see the effect on the excit- 
able Frenchman of a more quiet address by a 
German; the Celtic oxygen is too combustible 
alone and gains by suitable mixture with Teu- 
tonic nitrogen. A Belgian committee had drawn 
up a model bill for a law on minimum wage 
boards which was considerably battered in the 
course of a lively debate, during which twenty 
people sometimes talked at the same time, especi- 
ally if the orator on the platform was tiresome. 

The influence of the Australian and Enelish 
legislation on minimum wage boards is marked 
and. decisive, though some German criticisms 
were heard, The second section recommended 
careful investigation of the conditions of home 
workers as the foundation of further action. It 
insisted that the household workers shall be pro- 
tected by sanitary measures and public inspec- 
tion, and that the advantages of existing laws 
and insurance be extended to this class. The 
interests of consumers must also be considered. 
No food or tobacco should be made in homes; 
contagious diseases should he notified; thorough 
disinfection should be provided for, and when 
materials of value must be déstroved or wages 
are lost in the interest of public health, indemnity 
should be paid. 

The third section brought in resolutions relat- 
ing to the action of trade unions and collective 
bargaining and urging the organization of such 
associations and co-operation with consumers 
leagues. The fourth section offered recom- 
mendations on the subject of the aid of con- 
sumers in protecting home workers. 


: Social Insurance 


Unfortunately the Association on Social In- 
surance and the various sections of the Associa- 
tion for the Legal Protection of Workmen met 
at the same time so that no one person could 
follow the entire discussion. It was possible, 
however, to attend the final sessions where all 
the conclusions of special committees were dis- 
cussed and voted in general assemblies. 

In the conference on social insurance the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed, elaborate printed 
reports being furnished each delegate, accom- 
panied by brief summaries: (1) the extension 
of obligatory insurance to persons of better in- 
come and social position; (2) insurance supple- 


mentarv to the compulsory insurance through. 


yoluntary organization; (3) the financial burden 
of social insurance; (4) international statistics 
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of accidents; (5) petty accidents. The masterly 
address of Professor Paloty emphasized two 
points: (a) those who do not depend on wages 
for a living and yet need insurance should either 
be required to take advantage of the obligatory 
arrangements or at least be permitted to do so; 
(b) so far as such persons are excluded from 
the obligatory arrangements they should have 
access to a voluntary form of insurance not only 
supervised by the state but actually assisted. Two 
yet unreconciled tendencies came to light, one 
favorable to voluntary organization, the other to 
compulsory laws. As agreement could not yet 
be reached the subject was referred to a special 
commission for further investigation and future 
reports. , 

_ Dr. Bulefeldt of Lubeck defended the follow- 
ing propositions: 

(1) Compulsory insurance is designed to fur- 
nish the foundation of security of life for those 
who have little more than what is absolutely, 
necessary for existence in such emergencies a8 
sickness, accident, invalidism, old age and death 
of the bread-winners. (2) Improvement of the 
conditions of those of small means who reccive 
rather hetter incomes must be gained by the de- 
velopment of voluntary insurance. (3) Although 
considerable freedom should be given in respect 
to the method and extent of insurance, yet it is 
desirable to supplement compulsory with yolun- 
tary insurance. (4) The obligatory machinery 
should be employed when possible, but every 
facility furnished for extending voluntary in- 
surance. (5) In the administration of private 
insurance companies expenses should be as low 
as possible, and the principle of savings should 
be joined with that of insurance so as to give 
the insured a choice between them. (6) These 
arrangements should he fostered by the govern- 
ment, by employers and by philanthropic societies. - 
(7) Persons who are not under legal obligation 
to insure should have free access to the institu- 
tions of the public and those who have the mini- 
mum of compulsory insurance should find it easy 
to increase their protection. (8) Private insur- 
ance institutions should be so develoned as to 
equal the public offices and special conveniences 
be added, as facilities for changing the profits, 
sharing profits, credits for loans, prevention of 
lapses, preventive measures against sickness, use 
of capital funds for building dwellings, ete. 

Perhaps for Americans, the address of Dr. 
Freund was of greatest interest. He referred 
to a pamphlet which ought to be translated and 
given widest publicity by our Bureau of Labor: 
The Burden of Social Insurance in Germany by 
Dr. F. Zann. In view of the widespread circu- 
lation of a one-sided and destructive criticism of 
obligatory insurance the intelligent and construc- 
tive book of \V. H. Dawson, Social Insurance 
in Germany, deserves general attention. 

The conference has decided to hold the next 
Congress on Social Insurance at Washington in 
1915, the official approval of our federal legis- 
lature having come to our knowledge at Zurich 
through a dispatch from the Department of State 
to M. Poincare, president of the International 
Association on Social Insurance. It is too late 
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to prepare for a meeting of this magnitude and 
importance in another year. By 1915 the new 
and improved German law will show its results 
in statistics, and we in the United States. it is 
to be hoped, will have struggled out of our Bed- 
lam of inconsistent and hasty legislation, have a 
federal law and be able to offer more than mere 
promises to pay, drawn on the bank of our hopes 
and boasts. 


Labor Legislation 


The number of American representatives pres- 
ent at the conference of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation was naturally large: 
C. H. Vevill of the Bureau of Labor, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Andrews, V. von Borosini, Charles 
M. Cabot, Lee K. Frankel, Ernst Freund, 
Maud B. Hoyt, Carl E. Perry, Mary C. Wiggin, 
and C. R. Henderson. The array of titles from 
Germany was appalling, but the men themselves 
were genial persons and would be welcome as 
agreeable gentlemen in Boston or Chicago. 
“Excellence,” “Privy Councillor,” “Lord” and 
“Marquis” are just earnest and friendly persons 
of high ability who wish to serve their fellow- 
men. They are too great to have grand airs. 
By their side are distinguished representatives 
of science, known the world over in medical 
circles. Basel, with the able and indefatigable 
Professor Bauer as director, has become the 
world center for information in regard to the 
protection of workers. This office publishes the 
Bulletin already well known in its English edi- 
tion in America. 

The members of this conference were divided, 


according to their choice, into five “commis-, 


sions,” each of which labored over a particular 
problem: (1) general business of the inter- 
national association; (2) occupational diseases; 

3) home industries and minimum wage boards; 
4} hours of labor and periods of rest; (5) in- 
surance of workmen, child labor and administra- 
tion of labor laws. 

In our commission, in a wave of courtesy, it 
was seriously proposed by one member from 
central Europe that the reports should be pub- 
lished not only in French, German and English 
but also in the American language! 

Among the items of the report from the first 
commission was the grateful recognition of the 
-action of several governments which have pro- 
hibited the use of poisonous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. “The association 
wishes on this occasion to thank the American 
section again for their zealous work in promot- 
ing this legislation.” The commission also 
recommended co-operation with the associations 
on unemployment and insurance. It was decided 
to hold the next delegates’ meeting in Pasel 
in 1914. 


The second commission gave information on 


industrial diseases, called attention to the list of 
poisons presented by Drs. Sommerfeld, Fischer 
and Teleky, asked for further studies of lead 
poisoning, ferrosilican, caisson disease and an- 
throx, and of the statistics of occupational dis- 
eases and mortality. 

‘The report of the third commission covered 
the same ground and reached in the main the 
same conclusions as the conference on domestic 
industries. The minimum wage boards were ap- 
proved and their organization was outlined. The 
truck system and the imposition of fines were 
condemned. Methods of protecting persons 
engaged in the making of embroidery were ap- 
proved. 

The recommendations of the fourth commis- 
sion were also adopted without much change: 
approval of the eight-hour shift in continuous 
industries (where work continues day and 
night), especially in iron and steel plants; in 
glassworks a working week of fifty-six hours on 
an average with an uninterrupted weekly rest 
of twenty-four hours; introduction of the three- 
shift principle in other similar industries as 
rapidly as possible. It was decided to push in- 
quiries in regard to the needed protection of 
railway employes in respect to fatigue, accidents, 
settlement of disputes and sickness. The mem- 
bers of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation who are also subscribers to the Bulle- 
fin will receive the English translation of all 
the papers and proccedings of this inspiring and 
instructive conference of delegates. 

The Union of International Associations, being 
the union of all the international societies, is one 
of vast extent and very general aim. Its central 
office is at Brussels, Belgium (3 bis, rue de la 
Régence). The Carnegie Fndowment for Inter- 
national Peace has given it life and force by an 
annual subsidy of 75,000 francs. 

At a luncheon given by the Bureau of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation 
to representatives of the two other great bodies 
the discussion turned on a plan of co-ordinating 
the work of the three organizations for protec- 
tion, insurance and the combat with unemploy- 
ment, and of organizing societies in countries 
where the great industry is just beginning, as in 
India, China, Japan and South America. Jt was 
a little trying to the nerves of an American to 
see that the United States is put in a category 
with rather backward countries, although it is 
admitted that latterly we have joined the pro- 
cession of peoples who believe that governments 
are agencies of justice, morality and humanity. 
The effort of our own American Association for 
Labor Legislation to unify all movements in the 
interest of wage-earners is in line with the 
cordial agreement reached at this meeting of 


officers of all the three international societies i 
this field. 
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Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blind 


ae Awning Combined 


SS 


The most unique, practi- 
Caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
? excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


Rolling Partitions 


Amarvelousconvenience # 
and the must effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver- 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated and lasti nef 
Made also with Blac 
board surface. Fitted to 
'new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildin gs. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue—A-4, 


Bolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


WHAT IT MEANS 


3 Be above device means: Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge, Right Con- 
duct, typifying Fett Service and guar- 


anteeing honest fulfilment of printing 
specifications — any kind, but difficult 
ones especially 


If a buyer of printed matter, 
you should know more of 
the history of the Fell Mark 


Tell your Stenographer to write for the Mark 
Folder —handmade paper edition 


WM. F.. FELL CO - PRINTERS 
1220-1224 SANSOM ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
plied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by 
tue FRANK E, DAVIS FISH COW. PANY, with 
newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer 
than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

Wesell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT 10 YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY east of Kansas cn orders above 
$3.00. Our fishare pure, appetizing and economical 
and v-e want YOU to try some, payment subject 
to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packcd in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial 
meal, a fine change from meat at much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, 
our lobsters are simply boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT=LINED CANS. They come to you 
as the purest and safest lobster you can buy and 
the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it 
from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other 
flavor is just like that of clams, whether fried or 
in chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CKABMEAT for 
Newburg or devilled, SALMON ready to serve, 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS ard every gocd thing 
packed here cr abroad, you can get here and keep 
right on your pantry shelf for regular or emer- 
gency use. With every order we send BOOK 
OF RECIPES fcr preraring all our prcducts. 

Our list tells how each kind of fishis put _ 
up, with tie delivered price, so youcan 
choose just what you will enjoy ~~ 
most. Send the coupon for .-” 
it now. aon 

Let Gloucester be your _ co . 
Fish Market and oh oo pee ne 


Davis be your “aye So 2. 
Fishman. qs RS : * e 
go 
Pe ea OL ae at 
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BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MA Y DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo every few days 
during the season for the First and Second Cataracts, the 
Sudan, etc. Also elegant private steamers and daha- 
beahs for families and private parties. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Last departure this season, Nov. 26, Jan. 4, 11. Smail 
private parties. Travel de Luzxe. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Selected limited Fours to Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, etc., leave Nov. 28, r912, Jan. 8, 18, 30, Feb. 19, 
March 5, 15, 1913. Itineraries are varied and inclusive; 
every detail the best. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Mediterranean, West Indies, and Round the World. 
Headquarters for tickets and information for all cruising 
steamers, 


Our complete chai of 155 Offices in 
all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, 336 Washington St, Philadelphia, 137 South Broad St. 
Chicago, 15 B. Jackson B’vard. San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

# Los Angeles, 515 So. Spring St. Moutreal, 580 St. Catherine St., W. 
Toronto, 63 Yonge St., ete. 


Coek’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Overthe World 


EXT VACATION 


Tae trip is less expensive than 
you think---Plan now---Reserve ; 
your staterooms early---Sail before = = (2) 
the rush and enjoy the ocean voy- y S 


University Travel 
age on one of the large, modern 


One Cabin Steamers of the THE MEDITERRANEAN 


BALTIMORE-BREMEN SERVICE THE NILE 
Comfort without luxury---Delicious PALESTINE 


GERMANY. meals—-Reasonable rates---Full par- || GREECE 
5 : & Bey ticulars, sailings, etc., on request. xe E 
SWITZERLAND Send 10 cents in stamps for new edition of Sailings ma January, February, March. 
EE illustrated booklet “How to See Germany, Chartered yacht on the Nile. 
SNOT Uy Austria and Switserland’’—(a mine of travel Our own yacht Athena in Greece 
Sees interest and tel how toreach them. “Essential Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents Send for illustrated announcement. 
267 South Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 35 Trinity Place, beste 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WEREN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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information) describes the chief places of 


TRAVEL LOURS RESORTS. 


Comfort—Reliability—Economy 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


RAILROAD 


EQUIPMENT—“As Good as There Is.” 


DAILY TRAINS 


N 
NEW YORK: Pes arTeee oo 
| “ CLEVELAND 
* CINCINNATI 


STOP-OVERS ~CHICAGO 


YOU SAVE FROM $2 TO $12 PER TICKET 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agentt NEW YORK 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. / i e 
, isance, a menace to health ¢ 
We 2 Donetant fire risk. Adopt this if F ew 


modern Receiver for ashes and all 
eellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, HLEY 


e 
Ba ut ge Hon i moot CTEM | Disposal 
ON GE 
iis Se oN oNY “Cosmin For Country Homes — 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver without Sewers 


great problem has been what todo with Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- 
Garbage n Winter. ‘The or Me es pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley System 
einary Far Paee ee Tee ae ae 25 will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod- 
eae teen eR MNCS Bray can E ; erate cost, Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 
This is avoi ed by using the ; = ‘ Purification and Disposal for Coane: Dinan nee 
Stephenson Underground We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Garbage Receiver. [ig eae Schools, etc. 


al tt leh g MAL 8 a8 se ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
CG. AL pa Ber Ae Mfr. p hay 120 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. 
32 farrar St., Lynn, Mass. i No Freezing. No Odors 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Tothill’s Patent Play- toe 


ground Apparatus adopted board in 
and used exclusively by perfect 


: - condition 
the City of Chicago. for users, 


Healthy e (OF ms 
Guaranteed Ww. S. TOTHILL exercise. EY < [| 
ae Sa 


Patented 
Sept 1902 


to last 5 oe 
twenty Established 1875 = a ses 


slippery. “~~ Patented Jan. 1909 


years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Cuicago, Ills. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Erin = STATIONERS "se8..7 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


Th 66g” = 99 LINK SLAND 1 large and nandsome, suitable tor home or offc: 5] 
Q e apito desk, constructed on scientific principles. The broad,flat base gives q 
stability (impossible to upset {t) and the graceful dome-shaped reser | 


voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres 
aton under the funnel. Gets ** Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
Single ‘*Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oun of mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 

For eale by most Stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
yoo order from us direct add 10c. for single end 200. for double stands to cover charges. 


Send for Catalogu.sof Office Specialiies COS MAN & DENISON MEG. CO., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 234 St... N. ¥ 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


WE will send you FREE our book ‘“The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 
You will find this book particularly useful if you are con- 
templating building —if you are interested in beautiful inte- 


riors—if you want to secure the most artistic and serviceable 
finish at least expense. This book is full of valuable information for 
everyone who is interested in their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of John- 
son’s Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains coatings which produce a cheap, painty effect. 
which raise the grain of the wood—or oil stains that Ictnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of 
do not sink beneath the surface of the wood or bring thz word --it penetrates deeply into the wood, bring- 
out the beauty of its grain—or varnish stains, ing out its natural beauty without raising the grain, 
which really are not stains at all but merely surface It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 


m No. 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
® No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak «No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 
No. 132 Green Weathered 


Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you panels of wood 
finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax, 


| . Johnson’ s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood— 

floors, woodwork and furniture—including A 

pianos. Just tne thing fur Mission fur- @ 

niture, Very easy touse. Can be suc- 

cesstully applied over all finishes impart- 

ing a velvety protecting finish of great 

beauty. Johnson's Artistic Wood Please 

Finistes are for sale by all ieading Use This 
aint and drug dealers. If your 

Teles hasn't them in stock He /, FREE Coupon 
can easily procure them Please send Free 


is ] ® Borklet Edition 

through his jobber. fate 10 pe 
S.C. Johnson of Johnson's Prepared 
Son Wax and Wood Dye, 


Racine, Wis. °° 
The Wood Finish- 

gx tig Authorities 

ip 


Name... ccceccrercveres-s-r000 1s 
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Shades NOS. ....c00 . ease 


Wood With John- 


Polishing Furniture With 
son’s Wood Dye 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 
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Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartnents, Tours and Travel. Real Estate. twenty eents per 
“Want advertisements uncer the various headings, “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., 


dvertising rates are: 
line. 


é ach word or Initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
Ree ice Other words may be set Ip eapitals, If desired. at deuble 


Hsement is set In capital letters without charge, 
rates. 


shall first appear. 


REAL ESTATE 


Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser, ; 
must be receiver with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it Is Intended the advertisement 
Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 105 Mast 22d Street, New York City. 


The tirst word of cach adver- 


Orders and copy for Classitied Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things, 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


INVALID FURNITURE 


<< 


TRAINED Social Worker (10 years experience) 
desires Juvenile Court, hospital social service, wel- 
fare work. Willing to go to any part of world. 

I, L. D. C/o Survey. 


T 


TRAINED Social Worker desires an administra- 
tive position. Ilas had four years of work in re- 
sponsible positions, Is a college woman and grad- 
uate of School of Civics and ’hilanthropy. Address 
1043, THE SURVEY. 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


Invalids’ Lifts, Beds, Bedside Tables, 
Bed Trays Back Rests, Commodes. etc. 
Catalog **B”’ illustrates-describes— free) 
GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R”™ in 
education. 
[THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of *he physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional! 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NO1E—Send for 100-page handhook. “The Profession of Home< 
making,”’ which gives details of home-study, domestic sci nce courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts.; ** Food 


Values,” 19 cts.; “ The Up-To-Date Home.” 15 cts. 
Address-A.S H E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, ML 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building ( ampaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

Thomas Chew, President Roce Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
George N. Putnam, Secretary * 
Geo. D, Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
m. C, Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1] 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Boes he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED—By a Settlement Worker of wide experi- 
ence and of some considerable knowledge of agri- 
cultural problems, a position in the country to do 
rural social work. Address 1057, care of Tum SURVEY. 


A WOMAN of executive ability, superlor education, 
refinement aud with excellent record as to experience 
desires administrative position in institution. hospital 
or welfare work, Address Mrs. M. A., ¢/o Mrs, L, EF. 
Ford, 105 Kast 22nd St., N. Y. City. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily a: d pleasantly in spare mo- 
ments, at yourownhome. ) ou hear the living voice of a 
nat:ve professor pronounceeach word and phrase. In asur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
. 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It bas published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 


and 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 


publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the [ome Office totals 777.702.649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31.951.215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 


ereased offerings. . 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hart, President. 
JuDSON Swirt. D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag: A 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. = 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of the City of New York will be held in 
Room 306, United Charities Building, 105 East 224 
Street, on Wednesday, October 9, 1912, at 3:15 P. M. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


An Improvement 
That Pays for the Machine | 
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The above is an accurate statement of the service rendered 
by the Column Selector of the Model 10 


Remington Typewriter 


On the Model 10 Remington the starting point of every line 
of the letter is reached by one touch on a Column Selector Key. 
The time saved by eliminating hand adjustments of the carriage 
averages 40 seconds per letter and envelope. This average has 


been determined by numerous comparative tests. | 
Forty seconds per letter! Multiply that by the number of letters 
your operator writes—every day and every week. Figure this 


time on the basis of the wages you pay your operator. Then you 
will see how quickly this improvement pays for the machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTHGRITY 
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London Carving Tools. . 


HaMmacher, SCHLEMMER & CO, 

EALERS). 

: IMPORTERS AND DI cee 
135. 
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you may as well use the best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 

SS catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also contains a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones 1137 Cortlandt ~—-22.()6-8 Fulton St. NewYork 
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BUY PROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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te Sheltering Aris 


Would you like to have the 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
“THn SHELTERING ARMS" was opened Octo- 


ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
HO ' @) 0 institution provides. 
e 


TRUSTEES: 


J. T. ATTERBURY. 
DEVELOP JOHN D, Barrer. 
Lucius H. BreEks. 

CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP, 
PRINT CHARLES Dn Hart BrowEr. 
HENRY J. CAMMANN, 
ENLARGE. HAROLD FOWLER, 

ERSKINH Hewitt 
3 Henry L. Woparr. 
Your Films and Plates? Grorcn C. Kose. 
Woopzsury G, LANGDON, 
CHARLES W. Maury. 
CHARLES B. MEYER, 
Rev. JoHN P. Peters, D.D. 


EXPERT W.O:R-K rca 


Rev. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GuSTAV ScHwaB, JR. 


HERMAN C. VON Post. 


; ALFRED A. WHITMAN. 
SEND THEM TO ANDREW C. ZABRISKIB, 


i Application for admission should be ad- 
27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park dressed to Miss RICHMOND, at “THE SHELTER- 


ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avye- 
Yonkers, N. Y. nue. x 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 
Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


BUY FROM @UR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY RRA PHRS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTRGRITY 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify ? 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 

F) 

Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


There is a yery simple 
reason why Waterman’s 
Ideal is the world’s most 
efficient pen. 


It is only because it is the 
most scientific and the most care- 
fully made pen in every detail. 


And the making of such a pen is 
all detail. 


No part can be slighted, from the 
selection and vulcanizing of the special 
rubber, the hand-turned and fitted parts, 
to the modeling of the famous ‘*spoon feed.”’ 


Then the sensitive gold pens are of them- 
selves a wonderful work, hand-beaten into perfect 
writing points of every degree and delicately tipped 
with costly iridium for permanence. 


The efficiency of the workmen who make Water- 
man’s Ideal makes the efficiency of the pen in actual use. 


Hundreds of styles and sizes to choose from; pens ex- 
changeable until you are suited for efficiency and appearance. 


Ask for the pen by name—Waterman’s Ideal. 
Sold by leading dealers throughout the World. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


8 School Street, Boston. 115 South Clark Street, Chicago. 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco.. Use \ 
Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. ° 107 Notre Dame Street, W., Montreal. | . 


TYREEL PRINT, NBW YORK. 


—__AN'N3d NIVINNO4 (it) SAIL 
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